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WHEN THE SOUND OF THE IDEALIST 
IS LOW 


Those of us who know anything about the aie of 


' cookery have heard of bread that falls and of cake that becomes 


soggy. The reason for this misfortune seems always mysterious. 
The trouble is not in the cookbook; it is not in the flour. But 
the calamity is always imminent in the best-regulated kitchen. 

This is a peril of our idealistic world just now. We do not 
doubt our spiritual recipes; as far as we know we are sincere in 
our professions of faith in the power of spiritual truth. But every 
now and then our idealism falls. That which we expected to be 
the bread of life seems an unpalatable mixture of wisdom and 
folly, dangerous to social health. 


In moments when we are really sane we can well ask our- 
selves why these moments of moral depression come. Why is it 
that we even feel that the struggle for timeless values is a mark 
of unsophistication or worse? Why do we lose our moral enthu- 


siasms at the very moment that the strain of life makes them 


imperative? Why do we attempt to be “practical” when our 
hearts tell us that we ought to be divinely impractical ? 

It is hard to answer these questions, but it is not difficult to 
diagnose the symptoms of our disorder. For the moment we are 
idealistically stale. The cares of this world and the deceitfulness 
of militarism have choked the word within us, and we have not 
the energy to uproot the weeds. Depressed by the discovery 
that we have been deceived into thinking that things are as they 
ought to be we have said in our wrath that all men are homicidal 
beasts and that we are idealistic fools. Deafened by the noise 
of those who mistake gun-firing for wisdom we have for the 
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moment failed to hear that still, small voice which is none the 


less the voice of God. 


Idealists, like cooks, ought not to be discouraged over an 
occasional failure. Yeast has not lost its power to leaven because 
cooks have blundered. Neither has the leaven of idealism ceased 
to work because we find that idealists are not so practical-minded 
as high-minded. Out of the mouths of idealists the Lord has 
ordained that wisdom should come. The most amazing optimism 
of Jesus is his belief that good people can be trusted to have good 
sense. Therefore he gave us no programs, but insisted on an 
attitude of mind which will give morality programs. 

Let us have the same cheerful optimism. It is better to be 
an idealist without a program than a practical-minded man 
without an ideal. The fact that idealists are not always masters 
of a situation is no ground for thinking that belief in the things 
of the spirit, the supremity of love, and finality of justice are 


doomed. 


An idealist is radioactive. The things that are seen in him 
may not count, but the unseen rays of his confidence in the 
sanity of love, and his sacrificial loyalty to the good that is some 
day to be, will make over social life. 

Years ago a prophet and his servant were in desperate straits. 
About them were the soldiers of a fearfully prepared enemy. 
The servant—who by his employment was doubtless a master of 
small efficiencies—was in despair. The prophet, despite his days 
of misanthropic reading of his world, was serene. The servant 
lamented the triumph of the enemies of his master and his God. 
“O Lord,” the prophet cried, “open his eyes.” And the servant 
for a minute shared in the prophet’s vision of mountains filled 
with the armies of the mighty God. 

If men who are prophets are loyal to their vision, the world 
is not headed toward civilized brutality. God has not given 
up being a Father. 

Let those of us who find our idealism sorely tested be good 
soldiers of the cross. We have a Jesus who overcame the world. 
If you believe in God, believe also in him. 


EVANGELIZING EDUCATION 


RUSH RHEES, D.D., LL.D. 
President of the University of Rochester 


Religious education is getting to be a technical term, and to apply to a particular 
branch of a particular discipline. The problem of systematic training in religion, 
however, is only one of a group of problems in the same field. Among these is the 
challenge as to whether general education is to have any religious significance whatever. 
It is much to be feared that the answer given in many institutions of learning is negative. 
The question is vital if religion is to survive as a definite element in morals. 


Can education be made an aid to, or 
an agency for, the nurture of Christian 
faith ? 

Education used to be such in the 
good old days when a considerable part 
of the winter term in many of our colleges 
saw regular college exercises suspended 
and days or weeks given over to the 
absorbing experiences of religious re- 
vivals. For in those days college edu- 
cation was still largely a special field 
of ministerial activity; and even public 
schools were dominated by a strong 
religious spirit which made the daily 
Scripture reading and prayer, that all of 
us who have passed fifty remember, 
much more than a form. 

In what I have to say I cannot give 
attention to the very serious religious 
problems connected with primary and 
secondary education in a country like 
ours that banishes frank recognition of 
religion from its public schools. I can 
speak only of the problem of evangeliz- 
ing higher, i.e., college and university, 
education. 

It is well to remind ourselves, also, 
that the problem is not a new one. 
Back of that happy time of habitual 
college revivals was the academic 
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spiritual leanness which appeared at the 
opening of the nineteenth century, when, 
as has often been told, there were but 
two professing Christians in Yale Col- 
lege. 

But the history of religious life in 
colleges is not my subject; rather I am 
to consider with you our present 
problem. 

Before passing to the problem itself 
we need to recognize the seriousness of 
it, owing to the fact that colleges exer- 
cise their influence over students at the 
most critical period of their lives. They 
are just learning to do their own think- 
ing upon life’s great questions. The 
hold of the things they have been taught 
earlier loosens, and in the place of these 
inherited opinions these young people 
must adopt opinions of their own. 
Moreover, it is also the time when life’s 
ideals and purposes come to be con- 
sciously regarded, and the most momen- 
tous decisions for future character are 
made. 

Our problem gains its seriousness 
from the fact that young people going 
to many of our colleges at this most im- 
pressionable and momentous period in 
their lives find there much of apathy 
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toward Christian faith. Not all college 
teachers are thus apathetic, thank God. 
Nor is such apathy specially a char- 
acteristic of institutions like state uni- 
versities, where religion has no official 
recognition. Some of the most posi- 
tively Christian teachers I know are on 
the faculties of state universities. 

But there is a great deal of apathy 
toward religion on the part of high- 
minded and earnest members of college 
and university faculties, indicating a 
conviction on their part that higher 
education and religion have no particular 
concern with each other; and I fear that 
this apathy is growing at the present 
time rather than decreasing. I know 
that it is increasingly difficult to find 
teachers thoroughly competent as mas- 
ters of their subjects who are also ready 
or able to exert a positive influence in 
the direction of developing Christian 
faith among their students, and I know 
that some who entered with definite 
religious earnestness on their university 
studies in preparation for college teach- 
ing have seen that earnestness suffer 
eclipse, so that they too contribute to 
the general atmosphere of apathy toward 
religion which exists in many college 
classrooms. 

How has this condition come about ? 
It is high time, in my opinion, that we 
cultivated plain speech on this subject. 
Within the space of hardly more than 
half a century higher education in this 
country has for the most part passed 
out of clerical control, and with this 
change much of the conviction that 
teaching is a spiritual ministry has passed 
away. 

It was not strange that college 
teachers were formerly very generally 


ministers. The range of college teach- 
ing was easily within the boundary of the 
things that intelligent and well-trained 
ministers would be likely to know. 
Even such unclerical subjects as what 
used to be called natural philosophy 
were eagerly and not indifferently 
taught by men who thus sought to 
fulfil their ordination vows. 

But the early studies of natural and 
physical science developed a method 
so unlike the contemporary intellec- 
tual habits that it was for all practical 
purposes new—the method of critical 
observation of facts, of repeated experi- 
ment to verify such critical observations, 
and of objective induction of general 
laws from the facts so observed and veri- 
fied. 

Such observations and such induc- 
tions produced Charles Darwin’s Origin 
of Species, which in 1859 gave the im- 
pulse to the modern philosophy of evolu- 
tion as an explanation of the material 
universe. That philosophy, based as it 
is, according to popular opinion, on the 
facts established by modern scientific 
observation, and built up by the pro- 
cesses of scientific induction, has gained 
complete control of the thinking world. 

The new method and the new phi- 
losophy rule not only in laboratories of 
natural and physical science. They 
have given a new significance and a new 
method to the study of history also, and 
of ancient literature, of social organiza- 
tion, and of politics. 

It is thus a new intellectual world 
into which our colleges have today to 
introduce eager and inquiring youth. 
How has it come to pass that God is so 
little recognized in that new intellectual 
world ? 


> 


The answer is familiar and it is not a 
pleasant one. To the new learning and 
the new philosophy the old education 
under clerical control set itself in oppo- 
sition, which was often bitter. But the 
opposition was impotent to stem the 
current of the new thinking. Gradually 
representatives of the older views came 
to see possible truth in the new ideas 
and acknowledged their truth in part. 
But this acknowledgment signified 
enlightenment on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the old ideas, not equally 
a broader vision on the part of apostles 
of the new. The students of science 
have gone on their way—earnest, de- 
voted to truth, for the most part candid, 
sometimes individually religious. But 
still the work has proceeded without tak- 
ing God into the account, and for the most 
part without caring to seek for him as a 
factor in the world of things or of men. 

Meanwhile what have we been doing 
in the Christian church in the matter of 
training our youth in Christian thinking ? 
Because in religion we have been slow 
to use the new methods which have 
made the last century one succession of 
marvels in the enlargement of man’s 
knowledge of nature many of us still 
continue to ask our young people to 
think about religion and God by the use 
of the formulas and conceptions that 
grew out of the philosophy of a hundred 
or four hundred years ago, blinding 
ourselves to the inevitable result of 
asking them to use one intellectual 
method and one set of intellectual 
standards for the study of all the wonders 
of modern learning, and to take quite 
a different method and different stand- 
ards when they consider God and his 


dealings with men. 


EVANGELIZING EDUCATION 


If the Christian religion is a real 
power in life, we must invite men to 
observe its facts, to criticize its opera- 
tions, to interpret its power, using the 
same intellectual methods that have led 
to ever-increasing understanding of 
nature’s mysteries during these latter 
years. Only so can we hope to bring 
religion again into its place in the 
thought of all seekers after truth. When 
that place has been regained, the prob- 
lem of making our higher education an aid 
to Christian faith will have been solved. 

How can the church set about this 
task ?—for it is a task the church must 
assume if it is to be accomplished. 

First of all we must take seriously to 
heart the test which Jesus bade men 
apply to his own work: “The tree is 
known by its fruits.” Let us have done 
for a while with ancient shibboleths 
and give chief place in our thought and 
our talk about religion to its fruits in 
life. And such fruits are abundant. 

Let me instance some such data which 
demand consideration, critical scrutiny, 
and candid interpretation of all thought- 
ful men. 

In any city, and in many country 
places, there await for observation, if 
men will attend to them, countless 
instances of men and women who have 
been rescued and lifted out of life’s 
deepest degradation through their faith 
in Jesus Christ. They can be found at 
any rescue mission, at any Salvation 
Army industrial home, every minister 
can produce them for consideration— 
men and women whose lives were 
wrecked, and who have been set for- 
ward in the way of clean and wholesome 
and hopeful living by the power which 
they have found in Jesus Christ. 
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These facts need critical scrutiny. 
In fact, those who work with such sub- 
merged lives are most keenly critical 
of self-deception or calculating hypoc- 
tisy. We cannot fear the most search- 
ing criticism if indeed the power of God 
is a reality. Only the clear cases of 
rescued lives can be set out for consid- 
eration. But they are data of prime 
importance, and they challenge inter- 
pretation. 

Beside them we should set a far 
larger fruitage of lives protected in the 
midst of keen temptation by a Friend 
who sticketh closer than a_ brother. 
Our own hearts can furnish some valu- 
able data. The confessions of humble 
souls can furnish more. The observa- 
tion of sympathetic pastors can furnish 
more. Here even more than in the first- 
mentioned cases searching criticism will, 
of course, sift out instances of pious 
self-deception or morbid imagination. 
But in so far as the life-records of men 
are accessible, the fruits of God’s work- 
ing with men for their protection against 
evil will be manifest. 

Of another sort is the fruit of God’s 
working in our lives which appears in 
his power to inspire men to great enter- 
prises of service to their fellows. Here 
Christian biography is a mine of sig- 
nificant facts: recall the story of the 
missionaries who have carried light to 
earth’s dark places, of men and women 
of devotion who have dedicated delicate 
bodies and fine sensibilities to the rescue 
of the outcast in our city slums, of 
those who have borne great suffering 
without a thought in order to relieve 
others in distress or need; the story also 
of other multitudes who have been 
strengthened and sustained in carrying 


heavy burdens of life by the power of 
the love of God, and by their love of 
his will—the ten thousand times ten 
thousand who in various conditions 
and circumstances of trial or pain have 
counted their lives not dear unto them- 
selves if so be they might accomplish 
the task they recognized as God’s 
appointment. “Great peace have they 
that love thy law,” sang the Psalmist. 
Unquestionably one of the “fruits of 
the spirit” is such peace. 

Nor is it possible to leave out of the 
account the consolations of God. The 
study of this fruit of religion cannot 
in the nature of the case reach across 
to the life that lies beyond our sight, 
beyond the gate of death, for, as the 
Scripture says, “Hope that is seen is 
not hope.” But scientific thought should 
take account of the power of the endless 
life over men’s hearts when they sit 
in the valley shadowed over by death, 
and, though seeing not beyond the 
shadow, can sing with the Psalmist, 
“Thy rod and thy staff, they comfort 
me.” 

I have isolated a few of the observable 
fruits of faith in God. They are only 
examples of the objective data for ear- 
nest study which we Christians should 
earnestly, humbly, insistently present 
as a challenge to the attention of all 
earnest seekers after truth. For facts 
the modern scientific man has a rever- 
ence like that of Moses at the bush. It 
is ours to set before him an ever-growing 
array of facts concerning God’s power as 
shown in human life. 

Let me say again that we must wel- 
come the most searching criticism of 
these facts. Neither hypocrites nor 
cowards are pleasing to our God. If 


EVANGELIZING EDUCATION 


the apostle did not hesitate to exhort 
Timothy to “prove all things” and to 
“hold fast that which is good,”’ we must 
not fear any criticism which springs 
from reverent determination to have 
actual facts. 

Moreover, after the fruits of God’s 
work in men have been gathered and 
studied, we must welcome their in- 
terpretation by the same intellectual 
processes that men use for the interpre- 
tation of other wonders of the universe. 
The interpretation offered may be 
faulty—if so, the fault can be pointed 
out, but only by men who speak the 
same intellectual language, who think 
the same thoughts. 

I had a fellow-student in the theo- 
logical seminary, a converted Japanese, 
with whom I talked much on matters 
of Christian doctrine. One day he 
said to me, modestly but quite seriously: 
“The East is glad to get from the West 
a knowledge of Christ—all that you can 
tell us of him. But the East will claim 
its right to make its own interpretation 
of the facts.” Could I gainsay him ? 

We can recover for faith its place 
in the dominant thinking of our time 
if we are sure enough of our faith to 
present its fruits as a challenge to rever- 
ent interpretation by scientific minds. 
Such a challenge and its response will 
bring the thought of religion back again 
into natural relation with men’s study 
of nature. The gulf which sometimes 
seems now to separate them will dis- 
appear. Both will be seen by the same 
eyes, interpreted by the same mental 
processes. And the Supreme Mystery 
which the study of nature reveals will 
be found to be the Eternal Friend whom 
religious faith apprehends. 
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But for a clear and adequate induc- 
tion from the data of religious life which 
it is our privilege to present as a chal- 
lenge for interpretation by the reverent 
scientific mind another service is needed 
from the church, namely, a redefinition 
of faith itself. We have obscured its 
meaning too long and too seriously by 
confusing an intellectual assent to some 
set of revered teachings with that atti- 
tude of trustful obedience to God which 
obtains power for the redemption of 
wrecked lives, the protection of tempted 
lives, the inspiration of noble spirits, 
and the consolation of those over whom 
life’s heavy shadows fall. Whether we 
study these present manifestations of the 
power of religion or study the teaching 
of the Master and the apostles, it be- 
comes equally clear that faith is not an 
assent of the mind to any doctrine, but 
a loyal trust of the heart in an unseen 
divine Friend. “No man hath seen 
God at any time” is not a modern skep- 
tic’s complaint but the apostle’s teach- 
ing. They who know God have made 
the heart’s great momentous venture, 
have adopted—to use the language of 
science—the soul’s supreme hypothesis. 

All reverent thinking puts off its 
shoes before the Ultimate Mystery. 
Faith, having studied life and man as 
broadly as our knowledge will permit, 
and having found in the human spirit 
something so constituted for dominion 
over all else in nature that nature’s 
secrets seem hastening to surrender to 
human inquiry—faith refuses to accept 
the hypothesis that the Supreme Reality 
whose mystery hedges us all about is 
less than our human spirits; it chooses 
rather to assume that that Ultimate 
Reality is in fact the Father of our 
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spirits and every way greater than his 
children. “No man hath seen God at 
any time,” but faith tested by its fruits— 
the fruits of redeemed, protected, in- 
spired, comforted human lives—accepts 
Jesus’ claim that he has revealed God 
and lifts up its eyes to the high places 
of the Universe and confidently prays, 
Our Father! 

Faith is a hypothesis, but it proves 
true under testing, which is the process 
of demonstration for the great inductions 
of science that have made possible the 
advances of modern learning. 

If the church will make clear its 
affirmation of this supreme spiritual 
hypothesis, will free it from phrases 
and formulas new or old, and will show 
it in its simplicity as man’s conviction 
that he is akin to the Supreme Reality 
of the universe, and that that kinship is 
not a cold idea, but a spiritual fellowship 
with the Almighty Friend, the induction 
which earnest observers of attested 
facts will make from the facts shown by 
religious experience will be more clear 


and adequate and will bring science and 
religion into a fuller understanding of 
each other. 

And in so far as such scientific recog- 
nition and interpretation of the fruits 
of faith in God become pervasive, they 
will banish the apathy toward religion 
which now perplexes and troubles us in 
our colleges. 

With this will come, I believe, a new 
enthusiasm for teaching as a form of 
Christian ministry. That enthusiasm 
used to stir young men’s souls. It has 
largely passed into eclipse at the present 
time. Education cannot become an 
effective aid to Christian faith until 
teachers of strong faith, after becoming 
masters in some branch of knowledge, 


‘teach because they love young lives and 


are eager to lead them to clear appre- 
hensions of spiritual truth at the critical 
time of life’s early decisions. It is 
one of the church’s most serious duties 
to help its young men to hear and 
answer the Spirit’s call to this great 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PERSONAL 


EQUATION IN THE MINISTRY 


REV. ORLO J. PRICE, PH.D. 
First Baptist Church, Lansing, Michigan 


Any man who is ready to think steadily about the church will sooner or later face 
the question of the ministry. What sort of person should the minister be? What sort 
of tasks should he try to get his church to accomplish? How shall the church be induced 
to become as effective as it ought to be? Dr. Price undertakes to answer some of these 
questions from the point of view of actual experiment and experience. 


By personal equation in this paper is 
meant the temperamental bias or com- 
plex of gifts, innate, or cultivated up to 
the time when a person chooses some 
phase of the Christian ministry as his 
particular life-calling. By ministry is 
meant any calling to which one gives 
himself in the service of the Christian 
spirit, whether in the organized church or 
in any of its institutional features. 
While the point of departure in the mind 
of the writer is the demand that the 
individual fitness for a special type of 
ministry should be considered before 
that type of ministry is adopted, the 
paper leads afield until it may as well 
be called a plea for a specialized ministry 
with a consequent plea for church unity. 

The subject of personality in the 
ministry has been widely discussed for 
the last two decades, but thus far the 
writer has not been able to find any 
careful discussion of the problem of the 
personal equation as it relates itself to 
the various phases of the ministry. Per- 
sonality is a variable quantity. A man 
may have a strong personality as a 
teacher but not as an occupant of the 
pulpit. There may be a personality 
which is strong in the drawing-room but 


which is wholly lacking in the classroom. 
For this reason a discussion of person- 
ality is not pertinent to the problem in 
the writer’s mind, while the personal 
equation or personal fitness has much to 
do with ministerial efficiency from any 
point of view. 

The matter in hand will be discussed 
under three principal propositions. The 
endeavor will be made to show, first, 


that in response to larger demands on 


the part of society, and by reason of a 
larger theology of the church, there has 
come a decided widening of the sphere 
of the church and thus of the Christian 
ministry in recent years; secondly, that 
as the result of this widening, owing to 
the limitations of human nature, there 
must be, and there has already begun, a 
rapid differentiation of function, so that 
new and distinct fields of endeavor for 
different ministerial professions are being 
created; thirdly, that the scientific 
study of the religious experience and 
life, together with the new knowledge 
of the laws of the social complex in which 
this religious life is lived, has made the 
selection and training of men for these 
varying tasks or functions a safe and 
certain course for the church. 
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1. Though it may seem to some un- 
necessary to spend much time to show 
that the modern church field is widening, 
let us get before us the facts as they 
appear in real life. The usual church of 
today will be found to be at about the 
same stage of development as that of 
the country store a generation ago. 
This store aimed to serve all the needs of 
its community in the line of merchandise, 
from a paper of pins to a self-binding 
harvester—drugs, dry-goods, millinery, 
and all the rest. Today, in a city with a 
population of 10,000, there will be found 
to be at least a score of churches, each 
with a minister who is doing the same 
type of work that all the rest are doing— 
preaching, visiting, organizing, teaching, 
and engaging in community work. Even 
with these twenty country stores, to 
continue the figure, two-thirds of the 
people are still unreached; the classes 
are poorly served by two or three of 
them, while the masses are partially 
ministered to by the rest. Though these 
are groups of devoted, self-sacrificing 
people who are the salt of the city’s life, 
the outstanding features are a struggle 
for existence and a total lack of efficiency. 
There is not one good pulpit man in the 
group; there is not an educator; there 
is not a first-class administrator. Reli- 
gious and spiritual mediocrity char- 
acterizes pastors and people. 

Yet this is the religious system which 
Protestantism has devised or, rather, 
which has grown up out of historical 
situations which need not be discussed 
here. Our only problem is how to im- 
prove on the system. If we look about 
us we find that the lawyer who used to 
cover the whole field of law, and still 
does so in backward communities, is 


now a member of a firm of lawyers where 
each man limits himself to certain nar- 
row fields of law. The physician, who a 
generation ago professed to doctor the 
entire physical man, has now confined 
himself to surgery or some small branch 
of surgery, or to some one class of dis- 
eases which attack individual organs. If 
we note civil government, we find that 
it has become a greatly differentiated 
affair, whereas a generation or two ago 
a simple town meeting decided the im- 
portant issues and the government 
seemed to run itself. The churches of 
today find themselves living as part of 
this same complex of civilization. They 
are dealing with the same people who 
are accustomed to specialized service in 
law, medicine, government, and business. 
The general store does not satisfy them, 
nor does the general practitioner. Is it 
any wonder that an institution which 
remains on the basis of the country store 
of their childhood, an institution in 
which one person is doing many things, 
and all of them badly, fails to appeal to 
the typical individual of today; and is 
there any wonder that this institution 
seems to him like a remnant of an older 
civilization, if not like a vermiform 
appendix in a social system ? 

The city or village church and pastor 
have for a long time heard the criticisms 
going up from the public platform and 
the public press. Demands like these 
have been made vocal from many 
sources: “Make your educational sys- 
tem of the church modern. Give the 
adolescent boy and girl special attention, 
for this is the period for deepest religious 
impressions. Provide something beside 
commercialized amusement for our 
young people. What is the church for? 
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Teach us the truth about social problems 
which we must decide at the ballot box. 
Get behind the great enterprise of world 
missions; it is the church’s business. 
Community betterment needs the back- 
ing of the church. Temperance and 
health crusades are as much a part of 
Christianity as a revival meeting. If 
you expect us to go to church, the reli- 
gious music must be of as high quality 
as that which we hear in the concert 
hall. The workingmen are getting 
away from the church and need special 
attractions, for they are gathering in 
groups of thousands about our factories 
which have sprung up in a night. Hous- 
ing conditions are bad and commercial- 
ized greed will do nothing for them.” 
These are a few of the many calls which 
sound today in the ears of the modern 
church, and they are voices which must 
be heeded if our civilization is to remain. 
These appeals are all fundamentally 
altruistic, and where shall we look for 
motive and for propelling power but in 
the confessedly altruistic institution of 
society? Not only should the church 
uncomplainingly respond to this widen- 
ing appeal, but it should rejoice in the 
opportunity to demonstrate the spirit 
and the power of Christian service. The 
church of today cannot ignore nor escape 
from these new tasks and keep its soul. 
There is no other institution that can 
furnish both the platform for reaching 
the people and the motive power to make 
the appeal effective. 

Let us turn to the other point of view. 
If it be true that the church has a new 
theology and, as William Adams Brown 
has said, that the new theology is only 
“an attempt to realize all that the old 
gospel means,” that the exhibition of 


love in concrete ways and the application 
of scientific truth for the welfare of the 
people are only the carrying out of this 
new theology in life, and if the organic 
expression of this gospel is the Kingdom 
of God and the church only a means to 
this end—then the enlargement of the 
church’s function must inevitably follow. 
The church has something to do besides 
devoting itself to the saving of individual 
souls and providing a fellowship and a 
cult for them. Hence, from both sides, 
namely, from the point of view of society, 
which instinctively looks to the church 
for a larger ministry—an external com- 
pulsion—and from the point of view of 
its own theology, which is an internal 
compulsion, the church of today must 
recognize a greatly increased field for 
its endeavors, and it must frankly face 
the situation and either adjust itself 
to the new day or take its place among 
the myriad forms of life which, unable 
to change with changing conditions, have 
marked with death the wayside of 
history. 

2. The result of this widening, owing 
to the very limitations of human nature, 
is a rapid differentiation of function. 
These new and distinct functions call 
for different methods and for person- 
alties especially gifted and trained to 
fulfil them. It requires no argument 
to prove that no pastor is sufficient for 
all of these things. The preacher has 
been called a prophet, but no prophet 
can sit six days a week as an executive 
or as a captain of industry and exercise 
a prophet’s function in the pulpit upon 
Sunday. I quote from an article which re- 
cently appeared in the AWantic Monthly: 

The faces one sees at a clerical gathering 
are an interesting commentary on the change. 
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of emphasis which modern conditions have 
forced upon the Christian ministry. One 
sees there the faces of men of action, rather 
than of thought, types of the engineer or 
banker, the lawyer or promoter, rather than 
the mystic or philosopher or even teacher. 
They have been made by their tasks. The 
first work of the minister is still to preach. 
He is the interpreter of the will of God to 
man. In theory at least, it is his task to 
comfort and inspire, to guide, to strengthen 
and warn. But he has been forced by pres- 
sure of circumstances to place the emphasis 
in his work elsewhere. He must make it go. 
He must interest everybody by devising 
something for each to do, and each short- 
lived activity must be quickly followed by 
another; else the members drift away. 
Instead of studying the will of God, he is 
forever prodding the wills of men. All this 
he does often in the face of his own convic- 
tion that these are not the things that 
% The average minister lives 
the life of an executive officer and the 
absorbing passion of the prophet has no 
time to gather strength. ... . It is for the 
church to choose whether she will be guided 
by prophets or engineers. 

While this may seem to be an exag- 
geration, it does express a part of the 
truth. It is not, however, a choice 
between prophets or engineers, but a 
case of prophets and engineers, if the 
church is to go forward. 

Now and then there remains a great 
preacher, but in most cases it will be 
found that either the new appeals which 
have been mentioned above are ignored 
and the sermons preached to an increas- 
ingly small and esoteric portion of the 
community, or the functions of the 
churches of these particular pastors are 
differentiated and assigned to specialists 
who relieve the preacher of the largest 
part of the work of the church. It is 


from this direction that relief is to 
come. 

Some preachers are turning over the 
educational work of the church to spe- 
cialists trained for this task, though, 
out of two hundred thousand churches 
in the United States, probably less than 
one in a thousand have as yet come to 
this. Here is a task that imperatively 
needs to be set off as a profession re- 
quiring special training and special gifts, 
and yet it is a part of the Christian 
ministry, and a most fundamental part. 
If we are ever to treat religion as a 
serious matter and subject to the same 
laws of growth that other human inter- 
ests are under, we must make men 
Christian by the educational process and 
not by the revival process. It is as 
necessary, in order to have a well- 
developed adult Christian, to instruct 
him in the Christian doctrine by sound 
pedagogic method in his youth as it is 
to start a child early in music if he is to 
make a ripened musician. The old- 
fashioned Sunday school could be 
carried on by laymen without train- 
ing, inasmuch as it was a parrot-like, 
standardized performance that ignored 
the individual needs and sought to 
honor the Bible rather than to rever- 
ence the human being. There is no 
doubt in the writer’s mind that the 
first line of differentiation is that 
between preaching and teaching, though 
this must be a more or less conventional 
arrangement, inasmuch as the true 
preacher is a teacher, and vice versa. 
In comniunities where churches are not 
willing to specialize further, one educa- 
tional director for all the Sunday schools 
is a possibility to be realized not far in 
the future. 
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The business department of a modern 
church is one which demands a vast 
amount of purely administrative and 
clerical work. To finance a large re- 
ligious plant by the method of volun- 
tary gifts, the collection and the 
distribution of funds, sometimes amount- 
ing to far more than the budget of a 
denominational college, requires busi- 
ness talent of a high order. The care 
of properties, the purchase of supplies, 
the making of contracts, the super- 
intending of improvements—all this 
when done by committees and boards 
often entails wastage which would, if 
conserved, finance the office of controller. 
To be rid of this sort of care would 
release the energies of the pastor for 
other and more vital work for which 
his training is supposed to have fitted 
him. The purely clerical work of a mod- 
ern church is a vast amount of detail 
which can easily occupy the full time of 
a capable secretary who should be skilled 
in the task of dealing with people, a 
bureau of information, and a confidential 
adviser on many subjects. 

But this is not all. It is demanded 
that the music of the church shall be 
something beside the performance of a 
well-paid quartet on Sunday morning. 
If it be true that music has religious 
values which the Protestant church has 
not as yet begun to appreciate, we can- 
not too soon begin systematic instruction 
in church music, beginning in the kinder- 
garten, with a curriculum adapted to the 
various grades of the Sunday school. 
This curriculum should be such that the 
great church music of the ages would 
become a part of the equipment of each 
graduate of the church school. A min- 
ister of music to whom this task should 


be turned over would help to solidify, 
spiritualize, and edify congregations. 
Given a people who sing together the 
great compositions of the church from 
childhood to adulthood, and we have 
a people who are grounded in the 
cultural elements of the faith and well 
started on the road toward character 
building. 

What shall the church do with the 
whole program of social service which a 
multitude of organizations are inviting 
it to participate in? There can be but 
one reply, if the church is to co-operate 
effectively in these enterprises, and that 
is to add to its staff of paid workers an 
expert who shall be the go-between of 
the church and the various civic, charit- 
able, and reform organizations of com- 
munity, state, and nation. Such a 
community minister would give particu- 
lar attention to the friendly visiting work, 
co-operating with the associated chari- 
ties, the medical and surgical clinics, the 
employment bureaus, and the civic com- 
mittees. The whole recreational problem 
and the problem of temperance would be 
his to investigate, and upon them he 
should bring to bear the energies of the 
individual and of the collective church. 

These are a few of the differentiated 
functions that are now taking concrete 
form in the evolution of the modern 
church. If someone should say that the 
recognition and provision for them is 
only a distant ideal for the church at 
large, let us remind ourselves that the 
pioneering has been begun. When once 
established and demonstrated in a few 
places, the principle will rapidly be 
applied in places of greatest need. Take 
as an instance a small community of a 
thousand people where there are four 
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churches and four pastors. When, by 
Christian comity, the pressure from 
higher up is relieved, these four institu- 
tions can be slowly and safely merged 
and carried on by specially trained men, 
one for the pulpit, one for teaching, one 
for community work, and one for admin- 
istration. The whole community is thus 
appealed to and twice as many homes 
and individuals ministered to, and more 
effectively, than at the present time. As 
it is, most of our pastors are already 
specializing on a task which requires 
general, all-around work. One is strong 
in the pulpit only and scarcely knows 
his Sunday-school teachers; another is a 
money-raiser, but lacks religious fervor; 
a fourth is doing real educational work 
but preaching to empty pews; a fifth is 
out in politics and community life but 
has had to give up his prayer-meeting; a 
sixth runs the choir and sings solos, but 
cannot get his salary paid. 

A superficial glance at any group of 
churches such as that described above— 
and the latter is typical—will show how 
the personal equation is involved. All 
of these pastors have special fitnesses 
which are evident, but which may not 
safely be exercised. All are attempting 
the undifferentiated tasks of the ministry 
and all are failing. All are living below 
the line of personal efficiency for lack of 
salary. If a church might be provided 
with functions clean-cut, with proper 
superintendence, each man would be a 
success, working out his own gifts in 
his own particular field; and, altogether, 
vastly greater work for the Kingdom 
would be achieved, especially if each 
man were trained along the line of his 
own individual gifts. What a Sunday 
school that one man could conduct if he 


had proper support, and nothing else to 
do! What an administrative department 
this pastor could conduct if he were un- 
hampered with other things! What a 
power in the community as a social 
worker this pastor might become, what 
a preacher-evangelist this other one! It 
is easy to imagine the result as a civilized, 
socialized, Christianized community 
heading up in a great church which 
would be a source of inspiration to the 
educational, domestic, civic, industrial, 
and social life of the community. In it 
scientific work would be done; a sys- 
tematic care would be given to the reli- 
gious life of every child; the recreational 
life of the community would be made to 
elevate and not to degrade; money 
would be saved, and the great aggressive 
enterprises of the Kingdom would be set 
forward by this well-organized, well- 
equipped Christian institution. 

It might be noted in passing that the 
hesitancy of the local church to move in 
the direction of specialization which 
would demand either larger financial 
outlay or closer co-operation with other 
churches, or even organic union with 
them, has given rise to such movements 
as the Christian Associations, with their 
work for young people—the boys and 
girls—rescue missions, and various wel- 
fare agencies which, with their secretary- 
ships, invite many earnest candidates 
for Christian service into their respective 
fields of labor. 

3. A scientific study of religious 
experience and life, together with the 
knowledge of the social complex within 
which this religious life is lived, has 
made possible the adoption of scientific 
methods, and made the selection and 
training of men for these varying tasks 
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or functions a safe and sane course for 
the church. 

Of all the revolutionizing discoveries 
of the modern world, none will ulti- 
mately prove more far-reaching in its 
good effect than the discovery that when 
we are working in the religious field we 
are not working without law, but with 
laws that are as certain in their opera- 
tions as those which the gardener, the 
farmer, the artist, or the machinist 
observes. At one time a minister’s suc- 
cess was supposed to be dependent upon 
a certain mysterious quality of spiritu- 
ality and upon his possession of the Holy 
Spirit, a condition which could not be 
understood, regulated, or defined. His 
success was a question outside the realm 
of knowledge or of calculation. The 
study of the psychology of the religious 
life has rendered sufficiently clear the 
laws of religious pedagogy and the nature 
of religious development to justify a 
large degree of dependence upon tlie 
scientific methods of the institutions of 
organized religion. Given certain fac- 
tors in the causes, certain results can be 
counted on as definitely as in other 
realms of life, allowance being made 
always for certain uncontrollable ele- 
ments. We know, for instance, that 
most human beings as we find them are 
religious and are appealed to by the 
symbols and truths of religion. We 
know that religious truth, to beget reli- 
gious character, is best imparted in 
early life by warm religious petsonality. 
We know that the inner life of thought 
and feeling is largely molded by the 
outer life of persons and things. We 
know that as a man thinketh in his heart, 
so is he. We know that religion without 
intelligence degenerates into fanaticism, 


if not into superstition, and that intel- 
ligence without religious emotion tends 
to become pessimism and coldness. We 
know that social service without a mo- 
tive ever refreshed from the inner foun- 
tains of religion becomes calculating 
prudence or social fad. We know that 
individualism in religion needs to be 
supplemented by social practice, to keep 
the religion sane and wholesome. We 
know that there are laws of conversion, 
of religious growth, of organized effort, of 
religious symbolism, and of propagation. 
We have faith that a sane preaching of 
the word, a faithful teaching of religion, 
and earnest, unselfish living in any com- 
munity, plus service for that community, 
bring results as surely as the action of 
any material laws brings results. To 
proceed on this basis is to confide in the 
integrity and righteousness of God. It 
is to follow the example of Him who 
went about doing good, never seeming 
anxious for converts, but always anx- 
ious to do the Father’s will. This atti- 
tude toward the religious life makes 
possible and rational the division of 
labor which must follow upon the en- 
largement of the church’s field. No one 
man, even if it were not for human 
physical limitations, could master the 
scientific details of these various kinds 
of work. In the realm of the physical, 
this inevitable law of specialization has 
yielded astonishing results in heaping 
up riches and enlarging life for us all. 
If it be feared lest in so much division 
of labor the personality be lost, the reply 
is that personality for the first time will 
have a fair chance to be used. 

What about the training of candi- 
dates for these new specialized tasks? 
This is as necessary as is the training of 
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the preaching minister. The business 
minister of the church should have the 
same fundamental training as his co- 
workers, that he may know the real 
nature, problems, and genius of his insti- 
tution. He will be taught to remember 
that there is an element here not found 
in the usual business transaction. God 
is here in the emotional life, in reverence, 
faith, and the hope of his children; and 
this Unseen Factor is one of the largest 
elements in his business administration. 
The educational director should be 
taught the genius of religious education 
and its difference in method from that 
of the public schools, for his work is to 
mold character through religion, that 
subtle, evasive thing which is conveyed 
through personality, and established and 
strengthened through instruction and 
expression. The minister of music is to 
be not a mere music teacher, but a min- 
ister of religion through rhythm, tone, 
and word, and he is to sing and play the 
deepest truths far into the emotional 
life of the people. The social worker, 
while not primarily a propagandist, will 
be taught to do his work in the spirit of 
the Christ, with a motive that is un- 
questionable and a method that is scien- 
tific, leaving his work when done as his 
own justification. If one of the cleansed 
lepers returns to the church for inquiry, 
let him rejoice that one has been led to 
seek the higher thing in the only possible 
way, namely, by ten having been healed. 
In connection with all of these, the 
fundamental requisite is the religious 
experience and motive. Given this and 
the personal equation, the technical 
preparation should add notably to their 
respective equipments. 

If the diagnosis above is approxi- 
mately correct, are we not compelled to 


face the problem of church unity as a 
necessity in carrying out this program ? 
This unity may not be organic at first, 
but must be of the spirit, and a common 
zeal for the Kingdom must supplant the 
zeal for denominational glory. 

To recapitulate and then to suggest a 
brief program: From three and even 
four directions comes the same clear call 
to the church to differentiate its func- 
tions and in providing a ministry to seek 
to fit the individual to his particular 
place: first, from the direction of a 
helpless society needing the healing, 
inspfring, guiding power of the church 
in a larger realm than has been covered 
heretofore; secondly, on the part of a 
theology which, as a result of its effort 
to realize the whole gospel, has recog- 
nized the whole of man and of society 
as a subject for redemption, and conse- 
quently demands an extension of interest 
and activities in its working out; thirdly, 
from the candidate for the ministry who, 
because of a temperamental bias or his 
personal equation, cannot efficiently per- 
form all these various functions of the 
church; and fourthly, from the local 
church which instinctively would re- 
spond to all the various demands upon 
its resources. The modern pastor is 
between the millstones. Here is one 
with gifts for preaching, but he sees 
the task and is conscientious; he cannot 
specialize. He would like to preach or 
teach or write or organize or serve his 
community. He cannot do one of these 
well without neglecting others. The 
disgrace of failure in some is not to be 
overcome by success in another. Medi- 
ocrity is his only alternative. From 
what direction is relief to come—and 
can it come in time to save the modern 
church to its greater task ? 
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Would it be presumptuous to pro- 
pose a program to begin on? 

1. Let the leaders of the church get 
together and agree to put the Kingdom 
of God above the church. This will 
mean less emphasis upon ecclesiastical 
statistics. It will mean taking off the 
pressure from those underneath whose 
showing of record depends upon figures. 
It may mean, to many an organization, 
losing its life in order to save it. Let 
them encourage communities which are 
ready to attempt federation. Let them 
provide machinery for superintending 
and linking up federation experiments 
with larger bodies, remembering that 
isolation has been the death of union 
efforts. Let them make a study of fed- 
erations and unions already existent and 
give wide publicity to their findings. 
The denominational press can help here 
by turning denominational attention 
toward the larger thing. Laymen’s or- 
ganizations which are interdenomina- 
tional can become a mighty factor. 

2. Let the training schools provide 
curricula for the specialized training of 
men and women, and, so far as they may 
be able, place the calling of educational, 
musical, social, and administrative min- 
istry on a par with that of the preaching 
ministry, and let them seek as candidates 
men who are temperamentally equipped 
for these places. Let them offer voca- 
tional guidance in colleges and semina- 
ries, and render all possible aid to men 
in choosing and finding places in their life- 
work. Where five men would enter the 
ministry with five varying gifts, let the 
schools direct these five men, on the basis 
of careful scientific study of the individ- 
uals, into five spheres of special service. 


3. Let the pastors now in the field 
hold before the churches this ideal of 
the division of labor, showing the need 
of making provision for specialized func- 
tions. Here will come the speediest 
results. The laymen of our day are 
ready for these federated movements. 
They are for the most part not devoted 
to denominational shibboleths. Denom- 
inational zeal has largely departed from 
the rank and file of the local church. A 
business layman readily sees the advan- 
tage of applying in the church a prin- 
ciple which he has long used in his 
business. 

Shall we lose anything? Without 
doubt, yes. Something was lost when 
the general store went out of business 
to be succeeded by the dozen specialized 
stores. The keeper exchanged his gen- 
eral knowledge for a specialized one. 
The customer had to walk farther to do 
his shopping. But we shall gain much, 
Just to conserve human efficiency by 
providing an adequate place for the 
exercise of each particular gift will be 
an immeasurable gain. All that a divi- 
sion of labor has wrought in other spheres 
can be as confidently expected here. In 
religion, we claim as a fundamental 
principle the sacrifice of the lesser for 
the greater good. To choose the lesser 
good is to choose the wrong. Nothing 
but the best can satisfy the Christian. 
If it be claimed that Jesus was a preacher, 
social worker, and executive, let us re- 
member that it was he also who rebuked 
the disciples for not discerning the signs 
of the times, and that he said that the 
scribe who became a disciple of the 
Kingdom brought out of his storehouse 
things new and old. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ECCLESIASTES 


H. C. ACKERMAN, D.B. 
Professor of Old Testament in Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wisconsin 


The problem of Ecclesiastes has per- 
sistently perplexed both the lay reader 
and the professional student of the Old 
Testament. This is due to a faulty 
statement of the problem which is 
generally expressed as follows: The 
world is wholly vanity and there is 
nothing that can give a person more than 
a passing satisfaction; therefore, what 
is there worth living for under these 
conditions of existence? The answer 
seems to be twofold, thus: The best one 
can do is to obtain as much pleasure out 
of life as possible and leave the rest with 
God—if there is a God (one knows 
nothing of life after death); or, on the 
other hand, to observe the strict ad- 
monition to obey the commandments of 
God, since this comprises the supreme 
obligation of man. This twofold solu- 
tion of the enigma of life has always 
been thought to be mutually incon- 
sistent, and there certainly is a con- 
tradiction here. And when one turns 
to the commentaries there is not a suffi- 
cient refinement of this common notion 
of Ecclesiastes to warrant more than a 
healthy minded pessimism, at the most. 
The fundamental difficulty remains: 
How is it rational to continue to live 
a moral life, i.e., in obedience to duty 
(as defined by the Law), since life yields 
no better fruits than a volatile pleasure 
which evaporates almost as quickly as 
it is generated? This is a fair estimate, 
I think, of the judgment pronounced 
upon this portion of the Wisdom litera- 


ture: less inspiration than other Scrip- 
ture and an emphasis upon its limitations 
as a practical gospel of life. 

Now, considering that this book is 
the highest production of the Chokhmah 
school, nothing could be more unfair 
than this derogatory judgment; and one 
may be very sure a priori that such injus- 
tice is simply a misunderstanding of the 
work of the Hebrew sage. The reason 
is not difficult to see: The profoundness 
of the author’s theme and the natural 
difficulty of expressing his conceptions 
without ambiguity have led to the wide- 
spread misunderstanding prevailing. 
One may not fall back upon the supposi- 
tion that the reader’s lack of appre- 
ciation is due to a composite character 
of the text, the revising of which would 
eliminate the apparent logical difficulties, 
since legitimate critical reconstruction 
leaves the main difficulty still there. 
Furthermore, the book must be treated 
as a whole—at any rate, the larger 
bulk of it—since the problem inherent 
therein was naturally taken into con- 
sideration when the book was admitted 
into the Canon, as it stands. One is, 
therefore, obliged to look upon Ecclesi- 
astes as the mature thought of the Wis- 
dom sages, carrying out one clearly 
marked ethical scheme which must 
bear the test of a most stringent examina- 
tion, and stand or fall with the truth. 

When the widely advertised diffi- 
culties and the current prejudice against 
a favorable opinion of the book are com- 
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bated by a more serious study of the 
problem itself, then, I believe, the solu- 
tion offered may be correctly stated 
and win the allegiance of all interested 
in moral science. If one can understand 
what was the actual problem that the 
sage was facing and appreciate the fact 
that he dealt honestly with this situa- 
tion, and also realize that he did intend 
to make a real contribution toward the 
solution of this difficulty, then the ideal 
of life which he advocated and de- 
fended, I feel sure, will be found con- 
sonant with the highest religious faith. 
I hope to make this clear in this paper, 
and to show that this portion of the 
Wisdom thought of Jewish philosophy 
stands not only at the summit of the 
ethical principles of the Old Testament 
but has also a finality about it which 
properly places it at the close of the 
Hebrew Canon. Whether this paper 
will bear the strain of public examination 
or not, it ought to be granted that some- 
thing should stop the average Bible 
student from hurriedly skipping over a 
book of Scripture which represents the 
best attempt of which the Hebrew mind 
was capable to state in a philosophical 
manner the ethics of moral life. 

In the first place, the reader of Eccle- 
siastes should rid his mind of the fallacy 
that the book can be adequately inter- 
preted by the Canon of historical 
exegesis. The work is a philosophical 
thesis, and can be properly understood 
only according to two philosophical 
principles; viz., logical consistency and 
consistency with the facts of life. In 
other words, the book is a portion of the 
profound thought of the Wisdom scribes 
and must be read in the light of the medi- 
tations of the sage—not according to 


history, not according to prophecy, not 
according to pious poetry, but with the 
peculiar abstraction of the philosopher. 

It is necessary, then, to appreciate 
the fact that this work is a philosophy— 
the practical philosophy of Wisdom, but 
nevertheless profound in conception and 
logical in expression. One should ap- 
proach the first premise with this point 
of view in mind. And there is a primary 
premise, the truth of which all will ad- 
mit, viz., “All is vanity” (1:2). Thus 
we find at once the foundation of our 
problem—this “vanity” existence. But 
the English word “vanity” does not 
make clear the meaning intended by 
the writer; and here lies one of the most 
common pitfalls of wrong exegesis which 
has resulted so unfortunately for the 
success of the whole book. It is neces- 
sary to define the meaning of “vanity,” 
since it has a technical significance and 
this peculiar use of the word supplies 
the only idea which will make clear the 
statement of the whole problem. ‘“Van- 
ity” (52M) signifies “to become a 
vapor” (cf. the correlative phrase, “a 
striving after wind”). To say, then, 
that “vanity” means foolishness or sin- 
fulness or some similar irrationality is 
to loosen at once one’s hold upon the 
original and technical significance of 
the word which is so important for the 
writer’s thought. The inaccuracy of 
these substituted meanings of this key- 
word “vanity” is manifest immediately 
as one transfers them to the original prin- 
ciple; as, “All is sinfulness,” or, “All 
is foolishness,” which obviously is not 
true to fact nor would be admitted as a 
general truth. But one can say, “All 
is becoming vapor,” which means that 
there is nothing in existence which is 
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not in a constant state of flux, having a 
vaporizing tendency to dissipate itself 
into nothing or into something else, a 
tendency of utter transiency like an 
evaporation, a dynamic unsubstantiality, 
an impermanent nature in all things 
which constantly changes and vanishes 
away like a vapor fleeting into space. 
This is the condition of all things, as 
regards not only the physical and 
material existence but also the intel- 
lectual and moral and spiritual realities 
as well—even of the soul itself which 
returns to God who gave it. Every- 
thing is unstable and fluctuating that 
exists in the world: existence itself is 
just this—an incessant change. Indeed, 
the only thing real and enduring is the 
incessant change or vaporizing process 
itselfi—“The earth abideth forever” 
(1:46), but each thing, like the wind, 
“whirleth about continually” (1:6). 
All things, thus, are subject to vanity 
in this technical sense. What a tre- 
mendous conception is put in the com- 
pass of one term! 

Having obtained this much of the 
thesis underlying the book, the next 
principle can readily be fitted in with 
this; viz., “What profit hath a man of 
all his labor?” The whole sense of this 
question will be lost unless a correct 
estimate of the meaning of “labor” is 
made. This is just as important as 
our definition of vanity—even more so. 
As in the case of the meaning of “van- 
ity,” so here the usual significance 
attributed to this word is wrong. The 
common idea that “labor” (5729) sig- 
nifies work or toil is insufficient to 
account for the stress laid upon the word. 
It does not denote effort simply in the 
original Hebrew, but effort that is hard 


or grievous—more like our English 
word “toil’’; it connotes travail, vexa- 
tion, sorrow. It is this connotation of 
the word, i.e., labor in the sense of effort, 
which leads the writer to choose it to 
designate his conception of labor as 
moral effort, which shows the technical 
use of the term to express the idea of 
moral striving. This conclusion needs 
defense, and the necessary support will 
be supplied by a detailed exegesis below; 
but for the present let us consider the 
suggested interpretation of the word in 
connection with the attempt we are 
making to state the problem of the book. 

Having defined the technical mean- 
ing of the two significant words “vanity” 
and “labor,” we may state the problem 
in a more precise manner as follows: 
If existence is vanity, what profit is 
there in labor? This becomes intel- 
ligible when we read the meaning thus: 
If everything that exists is in a state of 
perpetual transmutation, how can moral 
effort produce any satisfaction which will 
not be swept away in the universal process 
of change? The thesis which supplies a 
solution of this problem is this: There 
is in the consciousness of moral activity 
itself apart from any extraneous results 
a peculiar satisfaction which sufficiently 
justifies moral endeavor notwithstanding 
all the shifting instability of things which 
goes to make up the kind of a world in 
which we live. This peculiar satisfac- 
tion is characterized by a joy inherent 
in the conscientious activity itself, which 
continues to persist as long as the moral 
intention of the will is maintained; any 
other pleasure derived from results, i.e., 
things themselves, is insufficient to 
satisfy human nature permanently be- 
cause the nature of such pleasure is 
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volatile, like a vapor, unsubstantial, 
temporary, and eternally dissipating into 
perpetual change. This moral joy is a 
reality, as the testimony of all those who 
obey God’s commandments proves; and 
these same persons who have put God’s 
law first in their lives know also by 
experience that any other pleasure is a 
delusion and is powerless to satisfy 
either saint or sinner, wise or unwise. 
Finally, if this happiness of well-doing 
is not held to be the highest rationale of 
life, there is no other satisfaction to be 
found in the entire realm of human 
experience and one is simply obliged 
to rest here, since the future beyond the 
grave is an unknown quantity. How- 
ever, the sage is sure of his ground, and 
one who has ever tasted the joy of moral 
labor is ready to acknowledge that this 
is the conclusion of the whole matter and 
the totality of man, (12:135). 

To put the thesis in this way may not 
seem very original to us who have long 
since come to the conclusion that happi- 
ness is resident in the will rather than 
in any “ends”’ or finalities whatsoever. 
Happiness is not an ultimate but a 
present experience which we either have 
or have not in greater or less degree— 
there is no reality in a happiness de- 
ferred. It is not a fixed point toward 
which we move, but rather a continuous 
line made up of fixed points which over- 
lap each other and interpenetrate, i.e. 
the points are only relatively fixed. 
Although this may be the more familiar 
view of happiness and seems clearly 
enough to have been the one to which the 
Hebrew thinker arrived, still we may 
look in vain through most of the stock 
commentaries upon Ecclesiastes—as far 
as I know, through all—without finding 


this statement of the author’s position. 
The chief reason for such an inadequate 
apologetic as is current, I believe, lies 
in the failure to grasp the metaphysical 
meaning of “vanity” and the techni- 
cal use of the word “labor.” I shall 
now proceed to defend my use of the 
latter. 

The defense of the foregoing meaning 
of the word “labor” is important, for 
it must be admitted that the whole 
position of this paper falls unless it can 
be made more than possible that “labor”’ 
is equivalent to moral effort. The 
experience which is described under the 
name of Solomon is not that of the his- 
torical Solomon himself, but it is that 
of the sage—ideally, i.e., he imagines 
himself equipped with all the unbounded 
wealth and the unlimited power of the 
king to seek freely by the help of royal 
means for some real happiness that will 
not dissipate like a vapor as soon as the 
object of desire has been attained; and 
yet he seeks in vain, for all his efforts 
are like a mere striving after wind. 
This hypothetical life is typical of the 
moral problem of mankind, not that 
of an individual simply nor that of a 
class—it is the problem of human nature, 
and it illustrates the complete failure 
of all mankind to secure happiness along 
a line of cause and effect. It thus 
includes the highest and best efforts 
of the wisest and noblest persons rather 
than the weakened abilities of an im- 
moral life in the supreme search for the 
goal of the heart’s desire. This is the 
beauty of the whole idea—the attempt 
of the best of mankind to justify moral- 
ity. Consequently, the reader at once 
runs hopelessly off the track if he thinks 
that it is simply the failure of the 
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dissipated oriental monarch to content 
himself with the world’s pleasures. 
The author has in mind the difficulties 
that beset the noblest aspirations after 
moral truth. The use of Solomon’s 
name supplies the most perfect freedom 
to make the experiment. Then, again, 
the whole problem itself arises out of 
the fact that it is the righteous adherent 
of the Law who is bound to defend and 
rationalize his position, with the help 
of his Wisdom philosophy. He, the 
pious and the obedient to God’s com- 
mandments, must live in this kind of a 
world like any other; and the burden 
of proof lies upon him to show the worth 
of a moral character in this earthly 
sphere of unsubstantial vanities. There 
exists no such problem in the mind of 
the worldly individual who is not 
interested at all in moral life. It is, 
therefore, the moral individual, the 
pious sage, not the worldly Solomon, who 
is trying to solve the great difficulty. 
Since this is so, the “labor” is the 
effort of the sage and consequently 
moral effort. This contention becomes 
clear from the very first verse where the 
author begins to make a practical appli- 
cation of his thesis, and in subsequent 
verses throughout the picture. For 
instance, he says (1:13), “I gave my 
heart to seek and search out by wisdom,” 
i.e., the experiment is to be a moral 
experiment, by no means the pure 
gratification of appetite and desire; 
and this guiding principle (so strangely 
overlooked in popular reading) is often 
repeated, e.g. (1:17), “I gave my heart 
to know wisdom,” and even in the illus- 
tration of wine (2:3), “yet acquainting 
my heart with wisdom.” The point of 
these endeavors is clearly “till I might 


see what was good for the sons of men,” 
plainly enough not the gross satisfying 
of an individual appetite. In the illus- 
tration of the increase of treasure, he 
writes (2:9), “Also my wisdom remained 
with me.” The particular life that is 
postulated is clearly enough one which 
proceeds in wisdom to test all the desires 
of the human heart in order that the goal 
of a logical morality may be discerned 
and the reality of moral happiness 
established. This is the supreme inter- 
est of the Hebrew scholar. The various 
pursuits of pleasure are cited in order 
to solve the enigma of elusive happiness. 
To see in the book simply an illustration 
of a life of pleasure and its warning—the 
bitter fruitlessness of it all—is to miss 
altogether the grand intention of this 
supremely serious writer. 

It is true that this grand aim is ob- 
scured by some ambiguity in the wording 
of the thesis. For example, the word 
“labor” is employed in a double sense, 
indicating not only the activity of the 
will, but also the results of this action; 
i.e., the “labor” is both the working and 
the works. But this is not only a com- 
mon usage, as when we employ the same 
word in the two senses; it is very difficult 
as a matter of fact to distinguish clearly 
even in our modern psychology just 
what we mean by an abstract activity 
of the will apart from the works accom- 
plished by such activity. And it is 
even more difficult to distinguish moral 
activity from moral results. Action 
and the ends of action are tied very 
closely together. It is, then, certainly 
excusable that these two ideas of “labor” 
should run into each other. Perhaps 
the very niceness of the author’s thought 
lies in this carefulness not to separate 
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too far apart the elements which con- 
stitute moral life. Still, it is possible 
to distinguish the double sense of the 
word in such a statement as (2:19), 
“All my labor wherein I have labored.” 
The idea of “labor” as moral action is 
brought out in this phrase (2:24), “He 
should make his soul enjoy good in his 
labor,”’ which, as we have seen above, is 
the final solution of the whole problem. 

In answer, therefore, to the question, 
“What hath a man out of all his (moral) 
labor ?”’ the reply is given over and over 
throughout the book: “I perceive that 
there is nothing better, than that a man 
should rejoice in his own works; for 
that is his portion.” When we under- 
stand that action and the results of 
action are overlapping ideas, the former 
being inclusive of the latter, we can 
conclude that this joy in one’s works or 
this “good of all his labor” is the doing 
of our moral duty. To try and enjoy the 
fruits of our desires, even of the best de- 
sires, and to set our hearts on them alone, 
we are told repeatedly, is bound to result 
in discontent and dissatisfaction; the one 
happiness possible for us and the one 
thing surely at rest in a restless world 
is our moral will. Individual things and 
individual days of man’s life, “he shall 
not much remember... . ; because 
God answereth him in the joy of his 
heart” (5:20). Life is justified by the 
moral consciousness alone, but it is 
supremely justified by this; and herein 
lies an inexhaustible source of pure joy. 
Although the universe flows uninter- 
ruptedly in a stream of perpetual change 
and carries along all existence with it, 
including the child of God, still there is 
one safe and unmovable rock fixed 
amid the stream and that is the moral 


consciousness of a life of obedience to 
God’s law of righteousness—“this is 
the gift of God.” “Go thy way, and 
eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy 
wine with a merry heart; for now God 
accepteth thy works. .... Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might’”—but do not forget that 
everything that is done must be moral, 
for “Know thou that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment” 
(11:90). 

Lack of space forbids more than an 
allusion to the cleverness with which 
the writer makes the subject of time 
(chap. 3) contribute to his main theme, 
and to the practical amplification given 
in later chapters. In regard to his 
treatment of time, it is remarkably in 
keeping with his view of the world of 
vanity. Since this is a world of flux, 
time becomes the moral aspect of it; it 
is necessary to take advantage of time, 
as there is a season for every work. 
The morality of life centers always in the 
present moment, and what man does 
now constitutes his character. Eternity 
does not lie in the addition of time any 
more than the world consists of the sum 
of all things, for both time and things 
pass away in constant succession. The 
one point that remains static within the 
everlasting shifting of things is within 
the heart of man, i.e., it is identical with 
moral intention—this remains constant, 
and in this constancy of the will man 
may realize the one permanent work of 
God (3:11). 

Our summary may be put briefly: 
The moral consciousness requires some 
foundation in reason; the world itself 
cannot provide a permanent ground for 
moral obligation, since there is nothing 
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in the world that is enduring save change 
itself; but the moral will is itself a 
fixed point within the stream of change, 
and this is the one rock that man must 
cling’ to or he himself will be swept off 
into the unending whirl of existence; 
and finally there is in the sense of well- 
doing a joy that is all-satisfying and 
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sufficient to justify the strenuous per- 
sistence in duty. When we learn to 
live simply for the sake of being good, 
the whole world is transformed into 
abundant opportunities of happiness. 
For the man who has come to this con- 
clusion, there is only one note of life 
to be struck—“ Live joyfully.” 


THE PRINCIPLES OF PACIFISM 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM, D.D. 
Professor of Christian Theology in Pacific Theological Seminary, 
Berkeley, California 


The gross misunderstandings of the 
pacifist’s position are part of the price 
he has to pay. He can stand them, 
better than the cause. To give that its 
dues, to understand what it is and what 
it intends, is most vital at this juncture— 
at least so the pacifist believes. 

The term itself, to begin with, is 
misleading. How much better “frater- 
nalism” and “fraternalist’’ would have 
been! But it is useless to cry over 
misnomers. “Pacifism” it has been 
called and pacifism it will probably 
remain. 

Perhaps there is no better way of 
understanding pacifism than by first 
recognizing what it is not. The writer 
gives his own interpretation of it. 

1. Pacifism is not a novelty and it is 
not confined to America. The effort 
to establish international peace is older 
than the oldest peace society, and that 
was founded in 1828. Before the out- 
break of the war there were several 
hundred peace societies. Never had 


the cause been so aggressive and so 
hopeful as at that crucial moment. It 
was not then, and is not now, an Ameri- 
can but a world-wide enterprise. Its 
present advocates are by no means con- 
fined to Americans. When so eminent 
a philosopher and man as Bertrand 
Russell, grandson of Lord John Russell, 
takes the field against war, it cannot be 
said to besilent in England. Mr. Russell 
is the author of the volume Justice in 
War Time. In an article in a recent 
number of the Open Court he has the 
courage to write: “Both on their side 
and on ours, the real motive which 
prolongs the war is pride. Is there no 
statesman who can think in terms of 
Europe, not only of separate nations ?”’ 
In France, M. Romain Rolland, author 
of Above the Battle, has been denounced 
as a traitor for his advocacy of interna- 
tionalism. In Sweden, the Ford Peace 
Party (if it did no more) discovered a 
convinced group of pacifists. These are 
but random instances of what, there is 
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good reason to believe, is going on in 
all parts of the world. The seeds of 
a peace movement beside which past 
propagandisms are insignificant seem 
now to be germinating. The harvest 
may come more rapidly than kings and 
emperors, presidents and mayors, 
imagine. 

2. Pacifism does not mean passivity. 
The term “non-resistance” is seldom 
found in its vocabulary. It is essentially 
active, positive, outreaching. It seeks 
to make peace rather than to preserve 
peace. Pacifism does not renounce 
physical force. It accepts it where such 
force is used in the interest of moral 
government for purposes of restraint 
and the enforcement of law. But this 
is a mere auxiliary and subordinate 
implement. Its main confidence is in 
a vastly superior form of force—loyalty 
to moral obligation. In dealing with 
nations, as with individuals, this is the 
only sufficient reliance. Pacifism calls 
for the full recognition and employment 
of the constructive, unifying power of 
moral law. 

3. Pacifism is not in any way iden- 
tical with the “comfortable isolation” 
kind of peace. The get-away-from- 
therest-and-let-them-fight-it-out-among- 
themselves brand of peace is almost, if 
not quite, as bad as war. That might 
have been justifiable for our nation 
in its infancy; it is not now. The 
pacifists do not advocate any such peace 
policy as that. Their motive is not 
safety but service. They would have 
ours not a hermit nation but a humani- 
tarian nation. 

4. Pacififm does not deny that there 
are noble virtues and achievements that 
attach to war, nor does it condemn those 
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who have “nobly fought and died” in the 
past. It recognizes the law of moral 
development by which humanity comes 
progressively to recognize social evils 
and one by one to slough them off in 
spite of the incidental benefits that cling 
to them. Slavery had its mitigations 
and amenities, but they did not justify 
it; and it went down before advancing 
moral conviction. Absolute monarchy 
was not without its alleviations, but it 
was out of keeping with moral progress. 
War has its attendant heroisms and 
nobilities, but its nature is hostile to 
human welfare. In the days when we 
were playing with this peace issue, 
William James wrote of Moral Substitutes 
for War. We are now coming to see 
that war itself has been a substitute for 
a more vital moral conflict. Militarism 
is one thing; militancy is another. 

Approached from the positive side 
pacifism discovers itself: 

1. Asa principle, or a set of principles, 
not a mere sentiment. It rests upon a 
rational conception of human society 
and its permanent forces. If it adopts 
the Golden Rule it recognizes also a law 
behind the rule. It holds that there is 
nothing so fundamental, and in the end 
so commanding, as good-will—a force 
that has shown itself able to dissolve 
enmities and misunderstandings which 
armies and navies only arouse and in- 
flame. It sees in the Rooseveltian big 
stick only the symbol of timidity and 
suspicion—fear to trust in the underlying 
decency and good faith of mankind. 
Not that pacifism rose-tints humanity. 
It is aware of the risks which an attitude 
of friendliness involves, but it is willing 
to accept these risks and suffer for them 
if necessary. 
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2. Pacifism is not only a principle 
but a policy. It calls for a deliberate 
and carefully planned program by means 
of which international friendliness shall 
be promoted and international duties 
given equal place with international 
“rights.” It calls for the carrying out 
of the policy so ably inaugurated by 
John Hay. It believes in making The 
Hague not merely a prophecy but a 
potency. It calls for an international 
court and an international police. It 
looks toward a common solution of the 
common problem of relating population 
and territory, needs and resources. It 
desires an internationalism in which occi- 
dental and oriental nations shall meet in 
a common brotherhood. In a word, its 
creed is: ‘Humanity before all nations.” 

3. Pacifism believes that war has 
become criminal and that to continue 
its reign is obscurantism and folly. 
Whatever glamor invested war in past 
generations has now vanished. The 
present conflict with its vandalism, its 
slaughter, its submarines, its zeppelins, 
its reprisals, its damnations, has with- 
drawn the last vestige of illusion from 
war. The thing in all its hideousness 
and loathsomeness stands naked— and 
unashamed. But the participants are 
becoming ashamed, or will as soon as the 
fury of this obsession cools. If its 
practices were not so damnable, its 
childishness would be its most marked 
trait. That quality is not hidden even 


from some of those engaged in it, as is 
indicated by recent words of an English 
company officer quoted in The Venturer: 


“What I have felt chiefly about the war 
is its vileness and its out-of-dateness. 
. . » » More and more I have felt it 
to be a child’s game played by those 
who had pretended to be grown up.” . 

4. Pacifism holds that the way to 
peace is along the road of peace, not 
that of war. 

If the futility of “preparedness” to 
prevent war has not been demonstrated 
by the present war; it asks, what con- 
stitutes demonstration? Whether after 
this holocaust is over the exhausted and 
debt-burdened nations of Europe will 
re-arm and prepare to carry on the old 
fatal military system or not, the pacifist 
does not know. He regards it as ex- 
tremely unlikely. But he is sure that 
for America to do anything to increase 
the supposed necessity of perpetuating 
this system would be treason to her 
principles and ideals. If by our building 
of battleships and raising of armies we 
are about to lay a heavier burden upon 
the shoulders of the overtaxed working- 
man of Europe, or of the Orient, we 
shall incur a deep and deserved reproach. 

To be concerned only for our “rights” 
and our “defenses”? when a bleeding 
and insane world is in need of a steady 
brain and a friendly arm is neither 
Christian, nor human—nor American. 

Upon such principles as these pacifism 
rests—confident that they make for the 
true welfare both of humanity and of 
the nation. If they are not sound prin- 
ciples, pacifism is in error; if they are, 
it is the highest courage and wisdom to 
enforce them. 


THE FAITH OF A MIDDLE-AGED MAN 


REV. HENRY KINGMAN, D.D. 
Claremont, California 


Chapter VIII. The Hope of Everlasting Life 


We who have reached middle age can 
no longer conceal from ourselves that we 
have reached and passed the high tide of 
life’s joys. The ebb has begun, and 
there will be no turning now until the 
end. Already we have begun to lose the 
things that give life its early color and 
delight. Weare no longer so anxious for 
fresh joys as we are to keep those we 
have. But we cannot keep them. Life 
has so long meant to us a steady crescendo 
of powers and possessions that we are a 
little startled to reflect that in the very 
nature of the case it is likely to mean for 
many of us an equally steady diminuendo 
from now on. The future begins to look 
at times a little gray. This would not 
so much matter if our desires were fading 
in equal proportion; but the hunger for 
life is as strong in us as it ever was, or 
stronger. Is there anything to satisfy it, 
or must we steel ourselves to a gradual 
surrender of all we have and are? 

What is the farthest reach of human 
life? Are we in sight of it already? 
What are its utmost powers of develop- 
ment? Have we seen all of growth that 
we shall ever see? The answer means 
either tragedy or inspiration for our daily 
life. Science cannot tell us. It can fol- 


low our body’s career up to the last in- 
stant, but it has no instruments or 
powers of calculation so delicate as to 
follow our spirit one step beyond. Phi- 
losophy can only speculate, without 
assurance. And when the earth is actu- 


ally slipping out from beneath one’s feet, 
speculation affords poor standing-ground. 

Only in Jesus Christ is there chance of 
an answer. Only by his spirit can we 
measure our spirit’s capacity for life. 
The history of the human soul is written 
in him. And, as we know, he who be- 
lieves in Jesus will rest in the quiet 
assurance of a life beyond the grave—not 
so much because of what Jesus taught, 
nor even because of the historical weight 
of evidence for his resurrection, but be- 
cause of the whole weight and signifi- 
cance of his personality. We shall be 
interested in every concurrent and cor- 
roborative judgment from thoughtful 
men, from Socrates and Plato down to 
our own day. Always wistfully eager 
for more light, we shall give attention to 
what every latest philosopher has to say 
upon the subject, however depressing his 
lack of spiritual insight may be. But we 
shall neither rest on their support, nor be 
discouraged by their indecision. 

As our solicitude about a future life 
grows keener, a$ the hope.of it becomes 
gradually the central hope of all that is 
left us; we shall become even more criti- 


_cal of the ground of our faith. As Bos- 


suet said, “The greatest aberration of 
the mind consists in believing a thing 
because it is desirable.” We want no 
such aberration, even though it should be 
full of comfort. We want reasonable 
assurance. We cannot be satisfied with 
analogies or probabilities. We do not 
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ask for proof of what may not be proved, 
but we do ask for that intimate and 
satisfying ground of conviction that shall 
be unshakable. And this we find in 
Jesus Christ. If we believe in him, we 
cannot doubt that the day of the soul is 
not concluded here under the sun. 

This is not because of the abundance 
of his teaching upon the subject. It is 
always a fresh surprise to run over the 
three Synoptists and see how Jesus was 
content to leave the subject of the future 
life almost completely in the shadow. If 
his teachings in the matter had been in 
any wise proportionate to the curiosity of 
his church, or if he had deemed its im- 
portance for human life to be anything 
like what his followers have supposed, 
the New Testament record would cer- 
tainly have been very different from 
what it is. But apart from apocalyptic 
allusions to the Judgment Day, a single 
parable that makes use of the conven- 
tional Jewish imagery of Abraham’s 
bosom, and the brief argument with the 
Sadducees regarding the resurrection, we 
are left almost without suggestion as to 
the nature of the spirit’s existence after 
death. 

This is not at all as we would have it. 
It is not even what we should expect to 
be the case. But it is the unmistakable 
and unyielding fact. The discourses of 
Jesus had to do with the homely and 
prosaic duties of men toward men, here 
and now on earth, with the great good 
fight of the Kingdom of God here amidst 
the alien conditions that we know so well, 
and with the life of faith and love toward 
God that is the fulfilling of the law. His 
whole soul went out toward the men and 
women who were fighting the same battle 
he was fighting, and his whole teaching 


seems to have been absorbed with the 
ways and means of bringing this fight to 
a successful issue. And he did not count 
among these ways and means a fore- 
knowledge of the conditions of spirit life 
in another world. 

Probably they transcended human 
language, as well as human understand- 
ing. But it would seem they were not 
much in his mind. “Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh,” 
and the reason that he did not speak of 
them was because he was more concerned 
with other things. As Jesus only spoke 
those words that were given him to 
speak, it more and more seems probable 
to this generation that the detailed 
knowledge of a world to come—as of the 
time of the last day—was not among the 
things revealed to him. ‘What is that 
to thee? Follow thou me,” would have 
been his reply to those whose curiosity 
pressed him for an answer. He centered 
men’s thoughts upon the infinite impor- 
tance of the present hour—its duties, its 
rewards, its heavenly and eternal sig- 
nificance. He left the great hope shining 
clear, to light up every footstep of the 
way. None should ever pluck them out 
of their Father’s hand. But of material 
for speculation or day-dreaming as to 
another existence he left them next to 
nothing. 

In this we cannot but think that our 
own generation is nearer to his will than 
some of those that have gone before. Of 
course many in our day, as in all days, 
are like the rich fool of whom Jesus 
spoke, who was so engrossed with mak- 
ing a fortune that he utterly forgot to 
make a life. He was of the earth earthy. 
He needed to have the searchlight of his 
eternal destiny turned upon his daily 
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living. Not one of us but needs the 
stimulus of an eternal hope, in all our 
thinking and doing. But the average 
Christian of today is singularly unlike 
the so-called “heavenly minded man’”’ of 
a few generations past. That saintly 
spirit, William Law, was typical of the 
best Christian thought of the time when 
he gave explicit direction, in his Serious 
Call, for a fixed daily time of meditation 
upon death and its issues. To “set one’s 
affections upon things above” meant for 
him and his contemporaries that they 
should definitely detach their gaze from 
earthly or social considerations, and 
fasten it upon their personal lot in a yet 
unrevealed world to come. In propor- 
tion as they were able to do this they 
were heavenly minded and ripening for 
eternity. 

Such a thought has somehow faded 
out of the religious experience of today, 
even with those whom age or infirmity 
might be supposed largely to have shut 
up to thoughts like these. It has been 
the good fortune of the writer to talk 
with many saintly men and women who 
were very near the other side, whose re- 
maining interests in this world would 
seem almost too slight to hold their 
thoughts toearth. But with rare excep- 
tions their thoughts were frankly en- 
gaged, not with heaven or its possibly 
near dawn upon their spirits, but with 
the same Kingdom of God on earth with 
whose welfare much of their life had been 
bound up. The last word of more than 
one soul in distress of deep waters has 
been, 

I love thy kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode; 

The church our dear Redeemer bought 
With his own precious blood. 


And, after all, is not this as our Lord 
would have it? This is a fighting world 
and we are called to a fighting career. 
The rest of heaven does not gradually 
replace the strain of the fight. Only as 
we lay down the worn body do we lay off 
the old armor of the finished campaign. 
And we need not distress ourselves if we 
are not as “other-worldly” as we once 
supposed we would be when life was two- 
thirds done. Our Lord was very busy 
about his Father’s business almost up 
to his last day of living. His prepared- 
ness did not come from weeks of medita- 
tion about the hereafter, but from a 
single devotion to each day’s call during 
that last crowded springtime. In this, 
as in all else, he was perfectly natural. 
If we, as his followers, live a life chiefly 
guided by his teachings, without strain- 
ing or artificiality, it is likely to be 
shaped more and more by the ambition, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in heaven”; and its other-worldliness 
will appear in its active love rather than 
in its holy imagination of unrevealed 
glories. 

All this, however, is far from meaning 
either that interest in a possible immor- 
tality is dying out, or that a firm assur- 
ance of it is of little consequence to 
human life. The opposite is true. Never 
was the problem so vital a one as it is to- 
day, simply because life itself is more in- 
tense, more vital, more full of value, than 
it has ever been before; and as our valua- 
tion of life rises, so does our reluctance to 
see it end, half-satisfied, in death. To 
a stolid Chinese peasant, knowing few 
joys above the level of animal comfort, 
whose life has been grudging and difficult 
from birth to death, it may be of little 
consequence whether a wider future 
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awaits him. But just in proportion as 
life becomes rich and wonderful and 
crowded with possibilities of high attain- 
ment barely opening upon us in this brief 
hand’s breadth of years, do we shrink 
from laying it down—like a thirsty man 
who has just raised the cup of water to 
his lips. No doubt there are some dis- 
couraged souls who would gladly put out 
the lamp of life and sink into an eternal 
sleep. But there are not many so 
crushed of spirit, even among the miser- 
able; and in this good world of God there 
should be none at all. . Assuredly there 
are none among those who have caught 
the vision that Jesus had, of the King- 
dem of God and its eternal fellowship of 
love between God and men. To have 
seen life as Jesus saw it, majestic with 
issues of transcendent value, is to cling 
to it with a hope that refuses to be 
denied. And never has life been so 
majestically full of worth and promise as 
it is today. 

Our generation hungers for immor- 
tality not only because life is more won- 
derful than it has been, but because, as 
human life becomes increasingly intense 
and complicated, we need the reaction of 
a faith in immortality upon every day of 
living. In dull and sluggish times, when 
every man at evening sat in quiet at his 
own tent door, it may well have been 
easier than now to trust placidly in the 
righteousness of Jehovah, as the God of 
all the earth. But in the feverish intel- 
lectual restlessness and social discontent 
of our day, always harassed by the insol- 
uble problems of wrong and pain and 


Chapter IX. 


We cannot rest content, however, with 
the mere assertion. What is it specifi- 
cally in the personality and teaching of 
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inequality, always beset with the tempta- 
tion to cynicism or frivolity or despair, 
we need, as almost never before, the 
steadying assurance of an infinite value 
and reach to human life, in which the 
resources of eternal love and righteous- 
ness shall have a chance to work out to 
completion what this brief chaotic strife 
of right with wrong can never bring to 
pass. Eternity was the scale on which 
Jesus worked out his earthly plan; and 
nothing but a like confidence in eternity 
gives one room to think after him his 
thoughts. 

But whether or not we need the stimu- 
lus and comfort of such a hope, it is 
obvious that he who believes in Jesus 
will find this sublime anticipation blos- 
soming in his heart. It is impossible to 
trust in him and in the worth of his 
spiritual insight, and yet suppose for a 
moment that he lived in a world of 
spiritual unrealities, and gave his life at 
last for an illusion. He was as sure that 
the grave was not the end of life for men, 
as he was that he himself was returning 
to the Father. He was never haunted 
by the fear that either Pharisee or Ro- 
man could put an end to his fellowship 
with the Father, by the simple expedient 
of crushing the life out of his body. The 
infinite values for the whole moral uni- 
verse of his filial communion with God 
were not at the mercy of a bare bodkin. 
And with an equal clearness of vision he 
saw that his brethren also belonged to a 
household that is not of this earth only. 
So that for us who believe in Jesus, his 
convictions are manifestly decisive. 


The Unending Fellowship 


Jesus that gives ground for this assur- 
ance, in the face of so many fears and 
questionings even by wise men in our day? 
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It is well to give a moment’s con- 
sideration to these fears, in passing. We 
must not allow ourselves to be too seri- 
ously concerned by them, as though they 
somehow furnished a body of contrary 
evidence. We who have tried to keep an 
open mind through thirty years of dog- 
matic intolerance, both theological and 
scientific, do well to remember that we 
may approach this question knowing 
that it is a clear field for spiritual evi- 
dence, in which science has no discour- 
aging word to offer. We need have no 
apprehension of “doing violence to rea- 
son,” as though the biological researches 
of our time had somehow cast reasonable 
doubt upon humanity’s last and greatest 
hope. 

There seems to be in many minds a 
suspicion that a firm trust in immor- 
tality has in some way become out of 
date, as though Haeckel and a few other 
dogmatists of like temper had proved it 
to be unworthy of a scientific mind. 
Professor Palmer of Harvard has well 
said, ‘Formerly most of the superstitions 
of the day sprang from religion. In our 
time they are more apt to come from 
cheap science, and often succeed in ter- 
rorizing the religious mind.” It is only 
cheap or presumptuous science that 
could go so far beyond its data of fact 
as to affirm that the universe has no 
place for spiritual existences apart from 
a physical organism, and that the life 
of the soul must needs end with the 
life of the body. We can afford to 
dismiss such skeptical intolerance with 
the stern rebuke of so thoroughgoing 
an evolutionist as Professor Fiske, that 
it “affords perhaps the most colos- 
sal instance of baseless assumption that 
is known to the history of philos- 
ophy.” 


The most decisive and satisfying 
utterances of Jesus center about the 
personal relationship to himself of the 
disciples. The intimacy of fellowship 
and love that had begun between them 
was unlike all other human friendships, 
so far as we know them. It was not fora 
possible two years, within the familiar 
confines of Galilee and Judea, but was 
untrammeled by time or place. It 
would outwear the decay of the body, 
and would go on undisturbed under new 
and strange conditions of which they 
could form no conception. Their for- 
tunes were bound up with him for more 
than a few years of painful contest 
against overwhelming odds. They were 
to see and share his glory as well as his 
humiliation. 

They had little idea of what this 
meant; for their thoughts scarcely lifted 
above a purely Jewish setting. But we 
can see how Jesus was facing for them a 
shoreless future. And this future was to 
be theirs. because they were his friends. 
“Because I live ye shall live also.” They 
were to “inherit eternal life’? because 
they had chosen to suffer hardness with 
him here; as, indeed, all those who 
should lose their life for his sake should 
find it. ‘Where I am,” he said, “there 
shall also my servant be.” And in that 
verse which has sunk so deep into the 
hearts of millions facing the deep waters, 
either for themselves or those they 
loved, he said, “‘I go to prepare a place 
for you. And if I go and prepare a 
place for you, I will come again and re- 
ceive you unto myself, that where I am 
there ye may be also.” 

We have no other satisfying title to 
immortality than this, which naturally 
carries little satisfaction to one who only 
believes in Jesus with large reservations. 
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We have become so used to the hopeful- 
ness of Christendom in the face of death, 
that we need to be even sharply re- 
minded how little basis such optimism 
would have if the life and words of Jesus 
were to be eliminated from human 
knowledge. We should still, so far as we 
can see, be in that chill gloom of pagan 
fear which is reflected in the epitaphs on 
Greek and Roman tombs, in contrast 
with the strange triumphant hopefulness 
of the early Christian inscriptions in the 
Catacombs. At best, individuals among 
us would be standing where Socrates 
stood, clinging, in spite of popular deri- 
sion, to the hope that the gods had use 
for us even when earthly days were done. 
But there was little warmth or color in 
such a faith, and, at best, it rested on the 
marvelous spiritual insight of the man 
himself, which he was pathetically un- 
able to communicate to others. The 
later Jewish faith in a resurrection to a 
judgment had small power to commend 
itself to men of other races, as, indeed, it 
would have appeared to have little save 
the fact of a stubborn national hope to 
rest upon. 

It is the influence of Jesus, often un- 
recognized, that has so largely tempered 
our modern attitude to the hereafter, and 
has so profoundly strengthened the 
moral and psychological arguments for a 
future life. And it is well for us to bring 
this fact forward into consciousness, both 
that we may be renewedly grateful to 
him for this hope of all hopes, and that 
we may better realize how the hope, after 
all, is grounded in a genuine fellowship 
with him. It is not to be cheaply had. 
A Christian heredity, or baptism into a 
state church, or a profession of faith, does 
not necessarily make it ours; but only, 


in the ultimate testing, an honest heart- 
loyalty to him. For it is unmistakably 
on this that he rests his anticipations of 
eternal life for his disciples. The con- 
tinuance of personal existence and moral 
responsibility is assumed by him for all 
men; but for the life which is life indeed, 
men are to share it only as they are 
united with him as branches with the 
vine. 

Perhaps it is not so much on any spe- 
cific words of Jesus that our faith rests, 
as on the whole effect and witness of his 
personality in its bearing on this prob- 
lem. The personality of Jesus was 
developed in time and under our familiar 
human conditions; but through and 
through it was related to eternity. If 
there was no unseen yet abiding world of 
the spirit, in which he was a sharer even 
then, it was a pitiful mockery, a dismal 
enigma. If he was not a citizen of two 
worlds, in very deed and truth, he was 
merely a demented wanderer in the 
world which now is. Judged in the light 
of eternity, his life was intelligible, con- 
vincing, victorious; but if a Roman 
legionary was able to bring that perfect 
love and trust and hope to utter defeat 
and annihilation, then it was an incon- 
gruous and jarring discord in the moral 
world. It was harmonious only with 
eternity; each day of it vibrated with 
the impulse of an endless life. It took 
such hold on God that we simply cannot 
conceive that hold being summarily 
brought to nought by death. 

And his followers’ fortunes he bound 
up in the same bundle of life with him- 
self. “As I am, so are ye in the world.” 
Together they were citizens of an ever- 
lasting Kingdom, the Kingdom of the 
Father. The pantheistic hope of being 
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merged into the world-spirit at death, 
reabsorbed into the great ocean of being, 
would have been utterly without signifi- 
cance to him. He saw how clearly the 
supreme values of life were bound up 
with personal relations, and it was the 
power of this personal relationship that, 
both for him and the disciples, was to 
ransom them from the power of the 
grave. Love was the tie that was to 
hold him and them indissolubly to him 
who had made them for himself. And 
it was because he lived in love that he 
lived in the joyous assurance of eternity. 

As to the nature of the life to come 
and the manner of our entrance into it, 
it is sometimes hard for us to be faithful 
to our own ignorance. We may have 
started out as children with very clear 
- and satisfying ideas of heaven, based 
upon the beautiful imagery of the Reve- 
lation, in its description of the city with 
streets of gold and gates of single pearls. 
But from this childish simplicity of faith, 
so impossible for the mature mind, we 
are borne away, whether we will or no, 
into something that perhaps is not so 
near the truth as the naive literalness of 
childhood. . 

Yet our experience could not be other- 
wise. Most thoughtful men come in 
time to recognize that there is no clearly 
defined biblical teaching on this subject, 
and that all efforts to compel from’ the 
Bible an explicit statement of the manner 
of our transition to the spiritual world, 
or the sequence and nature of the last 
things, are—and were divinely meant to 
be—vain and unconvincing. There are 
indeed explicit statements to be found, 
even in the New Testament; but the 
more these are pressed into matter-of- 
fact descriptions of literal occurrences, 


the more do we recognize how utterly the 
reality transcends the limitations of such 
word pictures. 

As has often been pointed out, the 
Bible has three distinct strata of belief 
and teaching as to the future life. The 
first, which comprehends most of the Old 
Testament, frankly denies it. The holy 
men of old, even among the chosen 
people, for the most part lived and died 
without this faith. As the Psalmist said, 
“In death there is no remembrance of 
Thee; in Sheol who shall give Thee 
thanks?” (Ps. 6:5). The dead had lost 
their hold on God, as they had lost their 
place on the pleasant earth. They could 
not longer know or praise his goodness. 
As another Psalmist wrote, “Wilt thou 
show wonders to the dead? Shall they 
that are deceased arise and praise thee? 
Shall thy lovingkindness be declared in 
the grave? Or thy faithfulness in De- 
struction? Shall thy wonders be known 
in the dark? And thy righteousness in 
the land of forgetfulness?” (Ps. 88: 10- 
12). Even Hezekiah, in his bitter hun- 
ger for more days in the sunlight, cried 
out, “Sheol cannot praise thee, death 
cannot celebrate thee; they that go down 
into the pit cannot hope for thy truth. 
The living, the living, he shall praise 
thee” (Isa. 38:18-19). It was a deso- 
late belief, and it cannot be wondered at 
that most people seem agreed to forget 
that it has any place in the Bible. 

After the Exile, this was gradually 
replaced in Jewish thought by the less 
gloomy belief that the dead “slept in 
the dust of the earth,” until the day 
when they should be summoned forth to 
judgment. Thus Ezekiel represents Je- 
hovah as saying to the dry bones of his 
vision, “I will open your graves, and 
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cause you to come up out of your graves, 
O my people; and I will bring you into 
the land of Israel” (Ezek. 37:12). This 
was the belief that had stiffened into 
dogma by our Lord’s day, and was re- 
fused only by the sect of the Sadducees. 
Righteous and wicked alike, the dead 
were in their tombs, waiting the hour 
when they should be recalled to earth. 
It was the hereditary and rooted con- 
viction of our Lord’s disciples, and what- 
ever allusions he may have made in their 
hearing to a resurrection had to be trans- 


mitted through the medium of their un- 


derstanding, colored by these intense 
preconceptions. It is a view that is 
repeatedly suggested in the gospels, and 
even in the later writings of the New 
Testament. 

There was a further unfolding of hope, 
however, that came with the teaching of 
Christ and with ripening Christian expe- 
rience. This confidently counted upon 
an unbroken continuance of the per- 
sonality and of its conscious fellowship 
with Jesus Christ, in spite of physical 
dissolution. The reawakening to con- 
scious life was not put off to some far- 
distant day at the end of the age, but the 
new life dawned as the weary body was 
laid down. Thus Jesus said to the peni- 
tent thief, “This day shalt thou be with 
me in Paradise.”” He spoke also of God 
as the God of the living, who still main- 
tained fellowship with those who had 
walked with him on earth. Jesus him- 
self even held converse with the living 
spirits of Moses and Elijah. He thought 
of heaven not as a place swept bare of all 
human fellowship by the sleep of the 
grave, but as the scene of the richer and 
deeper communion which he promised to 
his disciples in those many mansions. 


He claimed that he was himself the 
resurrection and the life, so that he who 
lived and believed in him should never 
die. The influence of this teaching 
appears clearly in the later thought of 
Paul, to whom death meant the depart- 
ing to be with Christ. To be absent 
from the body was to be at home with 
the Lord, which was very far better. 
“For we know,” he said, “that if the 
earthly house of our tabernacle be dis- 
solved, we have a building from God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens.” 

This is the faith which more and more 
comes to be that of the thoughtful 
Christian experience, as it breaks away 
from bondage to the letter, and rests 
upon the teaching of Jesus: that God 
has made us for himself in a fellowship 
of love that is a joy to him, and that 
cannot be interrupted by the incident of 
physical death. He that hath the Son 
hath the life. And it is a life that can 
neither be drowned in the darkness of 
Sheol, as Hezekiah feared, nor held for 
ages sleeping in the tomb until the sound 
of an archangel’s trumpet. 

It is true we have not the light we 
would wish to have. Only at a few 
points does it seem to reach our need, 
and at none does it relieve our curiosity. 
Perhaps any consideration of the theme 
rouses more perplexities than it relieves, 
so utterly do these things lie outside our 
understanding. Questions rise to our 
lips to die away unanswered. What are 
we to do, e.g., with all that portentous 
apocalyptic imagery of the Last Day— 
“Day of wrath, that dreadful day, when 
the heavens shall pass away”’—when at 
the trumpet blast, every soul of man 
shall be gathered for the Great Assize, to 
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be judged out of the things written in a 
book? What of the coming with clouds, 
and the gathering of uncounted millions 
in the air, and the busy angels garnering 
the harvest, and all the cataclysmic over- 
turnings of those days of doom ? 

Let him answer with assurance who 
thinks he knows where the pictorial ele- 
ment in those ancient prophetic imagin- 
ings leaves off, and where the underlying 
spiritual reality begins. Surely, no- 
where would we walk with more humility 
and reverence for the sacred word than in 
the presence of these mysteries that so 
far outrun our power to think or see or 
understand. But we must not forget 
that our faithfulness to the Bible is not 
proportioned to the literalness with 
which we construe its letter, so much as 
to the sympathy and moral insight with 
which we interpret its spirit. Even in 
the lifetime of Paul the apostle, we can 
see his attitude changing toward the 
problems of the future life. And many 
generations of humble reverent seekers 
for the truth have come and gone since 
then, clarifying our vision of the laws of 
the spiritual life, in life and death. And 
so profoundly have we come to feel the 
silent inevitableness of God’s rewards 
and punishments in character, the in- 
separable consequences of sin and holi- 
ness, of love and hate, that the ancient 
Jewish conception of a distant day of 
formal awards, with all its setting of a 
material universe convulsed with the 
terror of that crisis, seems to many to 
belong to the pictorial stage of educa- 
tion, in the childhood of moral develop- 
ment. The truth and the awe of it all 
are with us still, but clothed in different 
forms, that reach home to the under- 
standing of the present day. And clear, 
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outstanding, high above all veiling meta- 


phors, is the hope of endless life for those 
who take refuge in God. “He that 
doeth the will of God abideth forever.” 
With this hope we are content. 
Death is the gate of life. Our loved ones 
are not sleeping in the grave; rather do 
they stand “all rapture through and 
through,” serving God in his presence. 
Amid the infinite activities of that spirit- 
ual world, passionately alive, as God is 
alive, to the needs of this stricken earth, 
we believe that our Father has other uses 
for them than to leave their spirits, 
trained and tempered to his holy uses, in 
silent sleep while the crowded millen- 
niums of the struggle for the Kingdom 
wear heavily on for lack of helpers. 
Rather have they gone up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty. Amid the 
boundless multitudes of those who have 
gone out into the other world untaught, 
untrained, undeveloped—like the hosts 
of little children on whom infinite labors 
of love must yet be spent—there is place 
enough for every redeemed life, chas- 
tened and made sweet and wise by 
earth’s discipline, to find needy and joy- 
ous avenues of service, even in the 
heavenly city. It is thus that we inter- 
pret our Lord’s parable of the good serv- 
ant, found faithful in a few things and 
made ruler over many things. The re- 
ward of that servant, entering into the 
joy of his Lord, was to bend his shoulder 
to new and heavier burdens—glorious 
burdens, that angels might wish to carry, 
in that new-found heavenly strength. 
This is the well-grounded hope that is 
cheering the heart today of many a man 


and woman, laid helplessly aside from 


any share in the great work of the King- 
dom here below, and waiting, through 
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weary useless years of pain and weari- 
ness, for another chance to feel the keen 
delight of uttermost activity in the fore- 
front of need. Theirs is, with Steven- 
son, the “dingy battlefield of the bed and 
physic bottle.” But they will hear the 
bugle call again! No fear! Because 
their Lord lives, they shall live also; 
and as his life is the very energy of love, 
so shall they presently find their place in 
that blessed ministry of service at his side. 

This, then, is the outlook upon life 
that belongs to those who believe in 
Jesus—an outlook immensely wide and 
satisfying, full of dignity and promise. 
Our immediate present may be choked 
with care, and barred irrevocably from 
any free advance to new possessions. 
But our future is unbounded, and our 
capacity for life has hardly yet been 
drawn upon. Our horizon is as broad as 
the mercies of God, and when evening 
has really come, we shall know that the 
greater day of life is just about to dawn. 

Here on the open desert where these 
words are written, the world in which we 
live is wonderful for its spaciousness. 
The dawn breaks every morning on a far 
straight horizon, as of the ocean. The 
sun rolls up, a disc of molten gold, above 
the desert rim. All day it moves amid 
the great silent spaces of the sky, with 
neither smoke nor cloud to dim its 
grandeur. And when night falls, the 
constellations go wheeling through the 


heavens, in the same solemn splendor as 
once before the eyes of Job, until they 
set behind the mountain wall. The 
silence, the spaciousness, the endless 
wonder of this illimitable pageantry, 
bring rest and comfort to the soul. The 
very memory of the restlessness of great 
cities is faint and far away. 

It is somewhat so that life lies open to 
him who believes in Jesus. It is majes- 
tic in its amplitude. To multitudes it is 
close and feverish and full of disappoint- 
ment. Even its rosy promises are but 
illusion, that quickly passes leaving one 
embittered with the tantalization of its 
mocking beauty. But our hunger for 
life, to its very last thrill of eager long- 
ing, is a true promise of the satisfaction 
that shall be. He that wrought us for 
this very thing is God. Our Lord came 
that we might have life and have it 
abundantly. Even if we are past the 
meridian, we have hardly yet begun to 
taste how good the waters of life are. 
The best is yet to be. “Eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man, the things that 
God hath prepared for them that love 
him.” 

And so, setting ourselves in quiet con- 
fidence to the task of each new day, we 
also say by faith, with that hard-pressed 
comrade in the good fight, “Thanks be 
unto God, which giveth us the victory 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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THE BETHANY FAMILY 


B. URAGUCHI 
Professor in Doshisha University, Kyoto, Japan 


This study by a Japanese layman is an interesting illustration of the international 
interest which is now developing in Bible study. 


The account given of the Bethany 
sisters, “Martha and Mary,” in the last 
eight verses of the tenth chapter of St. 
Luke’s Gospel is well known to every 
reader of the New Testament. The 
scene described would give an excellent 
theme for an oil painting fit for our 
study-room. It is, however, absolutely 
necessary to look upon this homely 
picture from a correct angle. A suffi- 
cient quantity of light, clear and pene- 
trating, is needed before its hidden sig- 
nificance can fully be appreciated, just 
as one has to stand some minutes before 
a work of fine art in order to discover 
its beauties. We have been hitherto 
led to behold this picture in a light full 
of prejudices. Now it is necessary to 
direct upon it a light of quite a different 
nature, from which elements of popular 
prejudices are eliminated; or, in other 
words, we need the attitude of innocent 
simplicity to bring its real worth fully 
within our religious perception. 

Let us first consider what popular 
versions we have of that story of the 
Bethany sisters and of the character of 
Jesus Christ as shown in his talks with 
them. There has been, and still is, 
a current conception of the individual 
nature of these two women which can 
be analyzed into three constituent parts. 
First, intellectually classified, Martha 
was foolish, while Mary was wise, be- 
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cause the former was a busybody, always 
restlessly engaged in something, yet 
failing to discern the relative importance 
of things worldy. When Jesus visited 
their home at Bethany, she was dis- 
tracted with matters of minor impor- 
tance in entertaining this noble guest. 
She was too busy with questions relative 
to their dining-table, and forgot that 
there was something higher for her to 
attend to. On the other hand, the 
younger sister sat still at his feet, listen- 
ing to him, as described by St. Luke. 
Now, as a form of waiting on Jesus, this 
listening attitude taken by Mary is far 
more considerate than the trouble taken 
for appetizing and agreeable table ar- 
rangement. Attention given by the 
younger sister to the other question 
of higher importance entitles Mary to 
be called wise, while lack of similar 
discretion on the part of the elder sis- 
ter caused Martha to be regarded as 
foolish. 

In the second place, morally graded, 
Martha was frivolous, while Mary was 
modest. Being too much engrossed with 
her question how to make Jesus com- 
fortable, Martha could not refrain from 
complaining in the presence of Jesus. 
She referred to the apparent indifference 
of her sister toward her in her being so 
busy alone. She even ventured to 
request him to tell her sister to come out 
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and help her in her work, and this she 
did in the presence of Jesus, to whom 
Mary was so earnestly listening. So far 
she lacked restraint, while the quiet and 
listening attitude of her young sister 
was quite appropriate to one seeking 
after truth and virtue. Martha seemed 
to be jealous of her sister’s happy 
state, while no trace of the like feel- 
ing could be found in the least in 
Mary’s attitude toward her busy sister. 
Judging from this moral point of view, 
Martha was quite inferior, while Mary 
was of a much higher order of char- 
acter. 

In the third place, there is a great 
difference in the impression given to 
posterity by their different characters. 
Despite her painstaking Martha gained 
for herself a poor opinion. Her name 
is handed down in the popular version 
of the story with nothing more than 
disparaging remarks. In sharp contrast 
to this Mary is understood to have 
been praised even by Jesus in his re- 
marks, because she had chosen the better 
part, which no one could take away from 
her. Her fame is held in everlasting 
esteem by the church. It is needless to 
say that I have magnified their differ- 
ences much beyond their real condition. 
The above analysis, however, of the 
popular conception current among the 
ordinary Christians of today will not 
be wide of its mark. 

Let us now proceed to the consider- 
ation of the attitude shown by Jesus 
toward these sisters. Jesus seems to be 
understood as sharing or rather indors- 
ing the popular conception above given. 
His words to Martha are commonly 
translated as follows: “You are dis- 
tracted in too many ways. The things 
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you are doing are really too insignificant. 
What you are doing is of no vital im- 
portance.” On the other hand, his 
remarks given to Mary are regarded as 
laudatory terms, such as, “You have 
chosen the better part. Without the 
useless labor or profitless anxiety en- 
gaged in by your sister you have at- 
tained to the summum bonum of life. 
No one can take it from you.” 

If the exposition above given be 
correct, the story of the Bethany sisters 
is of serious consequence. It will supply 
us with a sort of answer to the question, 
“What is Christianity?” That kind 
of moral character which Jesus praises 
and urges us Christians to acquire in 
this world will be conceived of as not 
requiring active participation in worldly 
affairs. When Christians become en- 
tangled in those unimportant matters 
which might as well be left in the hands 
of worldly people, they will meet with 
occasions for degrading complaints. One 
thing is needful in life, and that one thing 
is the attitude of quiet listening to the 
noble teaching of the Master. Worldly 
affairs, judged from the Christian point 
of view, are secular, insignificant, and 
profitless. The attitude opposed to 
this, such as mystic communion with 
Jesus or passive contemplation of things 
heavenly, is alone divine. Mary’s atti- 
tude of passive listening will thus be 
taken as the one type of Christian 
life. 

Now, the ideal inculcated in this way 
will stifle human activities and make one 
indifferent to active engagement in 
social affairs. Instances of this kind 
can be found too frequently in the 
periods of degeneration, as of Buddhism, 
for example. In the stages of active 
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growth of any religion we can find few 
examples of this attitude toward life. 
The story of the Bethany sisters, if its 
real sense is as given above, denotes 
a decline in Christianity. But is this 
the original teaching of our Bible? Is it 
Christianity as given to us by Jesus 
himself? We cannot help doubting it. 
Hence arises the need of reviewing this 
oil painting under a light of quite a 
different nature. Religious ideas are 
comparatively susceptible to prejudice. 
The words “holy” and “profane,” or 
“secular” and “divine,” which are too 
big or too vague for our comprehension, 
are nothing but the expressions of such 
religious prejudices. No human being 
or affair can be put entirely into one 
category or another. If too gross a 
classification of this sort is adopted, it 
will be simply because of religious pre- 
judices on our part. 

Viewed in this new light, the first 
feature we have to observe in this picture 
is the fact that Jesus loved these two 
sisters and their brother Lazarus. This 
we find in the wording of John 11:5, 
which says Jesus loved the three. There 
we find the two sisters sending word to 
Jesus, “He whom thou lovest is sick.” 
They did not even need to mention the 
name of Lazarus. Now, the original 
Greek word used by the sisters to denote 
the love of Jesus toward them and that 
used in John 11:5 are quite different. 
The word used by the sisters is that 
which we generally use in connection 
with our family relationship. The orig- 
inal Greek for it is #éAcv. Farther 
on the Fourth Gospel says, “Jesus 
wept,” when he saw the sisters and the 
villagers going with them to the tomb of 
Lazarus. Noticing this, the villagers 
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remarked, ‘“ Behold how he loved him.” 
They pointed at his tears as representing 
his intense love for Lazarus. We have 
to note that the Greek word used for 
“love” here is again 

On the other hand, the original Greek 
for “love” used in John 11:5 is not piAdiv 
but dyaraéy. The connotation of. the 
latter word is more that of respect than 
of what we generally understand by the 
word “love” in its human relationship. 
With more of moral element and less of 
sentiment in it, it is of a higher order, 
while the former has in it more of heart 
and sentiment, being consequently more 
fickle and unreliable. The feeling of 
éydrn will be conceived only when one 
finds in the character of others moral 
elements worthy of respect and admira- 
tion, or when one becomes enthusiastic 
in seeking to unfold, develop, and per- 
fect those points of strength in their 
personality. The sentiment of ¢iAy 
shows itself in the common relationship 
between parents and children, husbands 
and wives, or one friend and another. 
It does not necessarily imply any exist- 
ence of the moral element. 

Now, Christian love so much talked 
about nowadays ought to be dydry rather 
than ¢iAy. For instance, God loves 
men as the Heavenly Father in the sense 
not necessarily of effeminate sentiment 
or tender-hearted affection, but rather of 
moral respect toward the noble con- 
stituents of human character which 
require and deserve being perfected 
through the divine power. One of the 
fundamental principles of Christianity 
is that God loves us because he respects 
us. Inversely, when we say that we 
love God and other people, it should 
mean that we find in them something 
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commanding our respect and admiration, 
for the full revelation of which or for the 
complete realization of which we should 
contribute what little we can do. 

We need to remember that Jesus’ 
love toward these sisters and their 
brother in its reality was éydry and not 
piAn at all. We see, then, the old 
hypothesis that Martha was foolish, 
much inferior in her moral capacity, 
while Mary was much wiser and far 
better cultured, is exploded. Rather it 
becomes undeniable that each of the 
sisters had her own traits of character 
much respected by Jesus. Though they 
were of different types, Jesus saw in 
each of them noble characteristics which 
he could not leave, as they were, with- 
out endeavoring to bring them to per- 
fection. 

What, then, were these traits so 
much admired and respected by Jesus? 
The story of the resurrection of Lazarus 
gives us enough material for answering 
this question. Jesus visited the village 
of Bethany a few days after he was told 
of Lazarus’ sickness. Now, Martha was 
the first one to hear of the arrival of 
Jesus, and she herself went out of the 
village to welcome him. While she was 
telling Jesus of the sad news of her 
brother’s death, she thought of her sister 
waiting at home. She felt that she must 
go back and call her sister. Meanwhile 
Mary, who lived in the same house, did 
not know, in spite of her constant de- 
votion and recent eager expectation to 
see Jesus, that he had come at last. 
Not only that, but she was unaware of 
her sister’s going out to welcome him. 
On the other hand, the way Martha 
returned home to call her out is quite 
significant. Jewish mourning customs 
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of those days have something similar 
to those still prevailing among the na- 
tives in Formosa. Fellow-villagers will 
gather in the house of the bereaved 
family and join in wailing loudly for the 
dead. On such an occasion Martha, the 
hostess, and her sister, Mary, going out 
and in one after another, would naturally 
attract the attention of the villagers. 
This Martha avoided cautiously enough, 
as is attested by the account given in 
John 11:28, which says, “She called 
Mary, her sister, secretly.” Again, 
when Jesus told them to take away the 
stone from the tomb, the thoughtful 
Martha interrupted at once and said, 
“By this time he stinketh: for he hath 
been dead four days.” 

These data lead us to characterize 
Martha as a woman of sound common 
sense or discretion. Whatever Martha 
did, there was good sense in it. When 
she welcomed Jesus at the entrance of the 
village, she expressed her natural sorrow, 
saying that if he had been there her 
brother would not have died. Yet her 
very next remark was, “Even now I 
know that whatsoever thou shalt ask of 
God, God will give it thee.” Her heart 
never ruled her head. Her expression 
of natural sorrow was at once followed 
by this remark of an entirely different 


‘tone, that is, cool and reflective. Natu- 


rally enough, Jesus responded to Martha 
in an equally calm way and said, “Thy 
brother shall rise again.” The reflect- 
ive Martha answered him at once by 
saying, “I know that he shall rise again 
in the resurrection at the last day.” 
Then Jesus told her that those who 
believe in him, though they die, yet 
shall live, and so on. He said, “I am 
the resurrection and the life. Believest 
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thou this?” Then she said to him, 
“Yea Lord: I have believed that thou 
art the Christ, the son of God, even he 
that comes into the world.” 

Here we have an exchange of religious 
views of two persons both of reflective 
turn of mind. Their conversation de- 
notes busy working of two cool intellects. 
With some exaggeration their talk 
might be criticized as verging upon theo- 
logical discussions. Living in the same 
house though she was, the younger 
sister, Mary, was of an entirely different 
type. As remarked above, she did not 
know when Jesus, whom she was so 
eagerly waiting for, actually came to 
the village, nor was she aware of her 
elder sister going out of the village to 
welcome him. She learned of his arrival 
for the first time when Martha came 
back and told her of the Master’s call. 
Was she absorbed in sad sentiments 
occasioned by her recent bereavement 
or engrossed in serious contemplation 
before the grave and actual presence of 
death? Was she struggling to solve 
the riddle of human life, or was she 
beginning to fathom the deep problems 
of eternal life? However we may seek 
to explain her attitude, it was quite 
different from that of her elder sister. 
While Martha was so cautious and dis- 
creet in going out and coming back to 
her home, Mary started quite abruptly 
as soon as she was told of Jesus’ arrival. 
Vs. 31 says, “She rose up quickly and 
went out.” This sudden departure 
somewhat startled the simple and sym- 
pathetic villagers who happened to be 
comforting her in the house, and they 
followed her with the kind but con- 
ventional intention of going to the tomb 
and weeping with her there. 


She herself did not think at all how 
her actions would affect those around 
her. When she approached Jesus, her 
first expression of grief occasioned by 
her beloved brother’s death was the 
same as that of her sister’s. But the 
Gospel writer adds that she fell down 
at his feet. While Martha had perfect 
self-control in the midst of her sad 
bereavement, a perfect type of self- 
possession, Mary could not keep herself 
standing before Jesus, nor could she say 
anything further to him. All that she 
could do then was to wail. The original 
Greek word used here, xAaéew, conveys 
the idea of wailing loudly in quite a 
childish way. It was not the sobbing 
out of too great a resentment, nor was 
it the secret weeping, half suppressed 
from considerations of one’s surround- 
ings. She simply wailed, and did not 
know that the Jews around her did the 
same, out of mere conventionality, har- 
boring at the same time a bitter hostility 
toward Jesus. Regardless of those 
around her and true to herself alone, 
she gave full vent to her grief. Martha 
had spoken to Jesus about the resur- 
rection and life a few minutes before. 
But those topics had nothing to do with 
Mary now. See how her single-hearted 
wailing affected the responsive and sym- 
pathetic heart of Jesus. The writer of 
St. John’s Gospel tells, in 2:33-35, that 
when he saw Mary and the Jews weeping 
together but with entirely different 
attitudes he was indignant in spirit 
and shuddered (érdpogev éavrév), At 
the end of this passage we have those 
two words, so significant and ever 
attractive to humankind, “Jesus wept.” 

From these observations we have to 
classify Martha as a woman prudent, 
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circumspect, and thoughtful in every 
way. On the other hand, Mary was a 
woman of heart and sentiment, or, in 
other words, of enthusiasm. Strength 
of mind is the characteristic of one and 
purity of heart is that of the other. 
Quite opposite to the popular version 
which makes Martha foolish and desti- 
tute of virtues, the facts are that she 
was a considerate and thoughtful char- 
acter. While understood by current 
tradition as a meek and modest woman, 
Mary proved herself, in connection. with 
the resurrection of Lazarus, a woman of 
perfectly natural, and consequently beau- 
tiful, sentiments. The key of her enthu- 
siasm once struck gives the dominant 
note of all her actions. Here we find 
one of the traits in the character of the 
Bethany sisters so much loved and 
respected by Jesus. 

The second scene in the Gospels 
where these sisters make their appear- 
ance is the house of one Simon of 
Bethany. Tradition calls him Simon 
the Leper. The feast given by this 
man to Jesus seems to have been held 
in token of his gratitude to Jesus, who 
had healed him. Lazarus was present 
there. It seems to have been quite a 
big banquet for a village like this. The 
host was one of the leading figures at 
Bethany. The number of guests present 
seems to have been quite large, more 
than ten of the disciples of Jesus being 
there. 

Here we see each of the Bethany 
sisters taking her characteristic part in 
the feast, and again we find a contrast 
in their nature actually represented in 
their doings. Martha served, according 
to the writer of St. John’s Gospel in the 
second verse of the twelfth chapter. 


Now this word “served” is very liable 
to be understood in the sense that she 
took the part of a waiter at the table. 
It is a wrong interpretation arising out 
of the inadequate translation of the 
Greek diyxdve. The original word is 
quite comprehensive in its use. It may 
be used of pastors taking charge of 
their congregations, officials discharging 
their duties, physicians attending to 
their patients, or servants preparing 
food, and so on. It may be used of any 
kind of work and employment, whether 
high or low. Well, then, we have to 
ask ourselves what kind of service 
Martha did at this feast. 

I should say she was the manager of 
the whole affair. She had to attend to 
everything connected with it from the 
kitchen to the parlor. Popularly speak- 
ing, she was the caterer. That she had 
a remarkable business talent, an admin- 
istrative ability, that she was a woman 
of tact, a type of well-qualified super- 
intendent, can be gathered from this. 
When we consider this talent of hers in 
reference to the strength of her mind 
referred to above, we find these two 
traits complementing each other in a 
perfectly natural and harmonious per- 
sonality. 

What, then, did Mary do? At the 
feast she brought out a cruse of ala- 
baster, full of the costly ointment called 
spikenard. Unsealing it in the presence 
of the guests, she anointed the head and 
feet of Jesus with the ointment, and 
then wiped them with her own hair. 
This spikenard was worth three hundred 
pieces of silver. In those days a piece 
of silver was the common rate of the 
laborer’s wages for one day’s work in 
Judea, something similar to that among 
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the natives in Formosa at present. Three 
hundred pieces of silver is about $45.00, 
with which a day-laborer can be hired 
for ten months. This gives us an idea 
as to its value and suggests also some- 
thing as to the quality of the odor which 
filled the house when she used it. It 
was a case of the most generous treat- 
ment given to a guest in Judea. Accord- 
ing to St. John, Judas Iscariot, one of 
the disciples present, openly blamed her 
for what she did. He is represented as 
having expressed his own disappro- 
bation by saying, “To what purpose 
hath this waste of the ointment been 
made? For it might have been sold for 
about three hundred pence and given 
to the poor.” Judas was treasurer of 
Jesus and his disciples in their journeys 
and took charge of all their money. By 
nature and culture he had a quick eye 
at valuation of things in general. It is 
no wonder, then, that he at once esti- 
mated the price of spikenard brought 
by Mary. 

Moreover, it was not Judas alone 
who considered Mary’s liberality an 
extravagance which should rather be 
turned to some use in works of benevo- 
lence. The same sentiment was shared 
by almost all the disciples present. 
According to the other Gospels, they all 
were indignant at her action. They 
looked upon Mary with an eye of dis- 
approval as doing something useless and 
wasteful. The writer of the Fourth 
Gospel has a comment here. He says 
that Judas was actuated, not by his 
sympathy with the poor, but rather 
because he was constantly squeezing 
something out of the money-bag put in 
his charge. We have to reconsider a 
statement like this. Judas Iscariot was 


elected as their treasurer simply because 
he had ability of that kind, and there is 
no reason to call him a thief from the 
first. That he made an estimate of the 
probable price of the ointment was a 
spontaneous working of his intellect— 
by no means an evidence of his thievish 
spirit or pickpocket practices. Not only 
Judas, but almost all the other disciples 
joined in blaming her deed. Neverthe- 
less, the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
puts a stigma upon Judas alone. This 
is quite a significant point for us to note. 
A short time after this Judas betrayed 
Jesus to the priests for thirty pieces of 
silver, about four dollars and a half. 
Whenever the disciples thought later on 
of the miserable end of their Master’s 
life, their indignation and hatred con- 
centrated upon this man of Kerioth. 
But here again we have to stop and 
turn back to Mary, in whose disapproval 
Peter, John, Judas, and others had an 
equal share. She herself had no antici- 
pation at all of what the disciples would 
think of her action. She did her best 
only for the purposes of entertaining 
Jesus, with no thought that it would call 
forth such hard remarks against her. 
As a treasured possession of a woman 
in the sub-tropical region, the ointment 
was the best, and Mary gave the best 
of all her possessions to her guest. 
Some understand this in an absurd 
way and say, “Mary kept this ointment 
in anticipation of Jesus’ burial, and she 
used it now. Her action is something 
unusual done on an unusual occasion. 
It is no index at all of Mary’s general 
nature.” Again I say this view is 
absurd. We have farewell meetings 
given by or for persons going away; 
but no farewell banquet can be given by 
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or for one who is going to die before 
long. The feast was by no means given 
by Simon with such an_ intention. 
Moreover, the simple and innocent vil- 
lagers as well as the grateful host had 
no presentiment yet of the approaching 
death of Jesus. At the table of the Last 
Supper we find accidental evidence of 
this lack of presentiment in the spirit of 
rivalry among his disciples, for each 
desired to be greatest in the Heavenly 
Kingdom. See how optimistic and light- 
hearted they still were about their own 
future! Even the disciples themselves 
were not yet aware that Jesus’ death 
was so near. Whatever anxiety may 
have been conceived by Mary, she had 
no intention at all of anointing his head 
and feet with spikenard as a preparatory 
service for his burial. 

It is true that Jesus himself had 
already a clear insight of his own destiny 
and knew that his was pressing on, as 
attested by his words, “Let her alone; 
why trouble her? She hath wrought 
a good work on me. The poor ye have 
always with you, but me ye have not 
always. She hath done what she could. 
She hath anointed my body aforehand 
for the burying.” From this it is clear 
enough in what spirit Jesus took her 
anointing. As an illustration of his 
character this means much. With a 
clear insight into his own fate, he yet 
accepted the invitation of the good- 
natured villagers and presented himself 
at the feast. A noble trait of his char- 
acter, that is, his making the most of 
other people’s kindness, can be dis- 
covered here. But his answer is no 
proof at all that Mary anointed Jesus 
with any other purpose beyond the 
immediate act of hospitality. His dis- 


ciples may not have fully understood 
what he meant. Nevertheless, they at 
once changed their attitude toward 
Mary as they heard from their Master 
something apparently of serious sig- 
nificance. 

Now, as for Mary, we can observe the 
same trait of enthusiasm in this scene. 
There was no affectation at all in what 
she did. She may often have incurred 
some unpleasant remarks from certain 
people of reserved habits, as exemplified 
here. Whether she suffered or not from 
such spontaneous outpouring of her 
nature, she was a woman of enthusiastic 
type, while her elder sister was a woman 
of business talents and administrative 
abilities. 

There are only three passages in the 
Gospels in which we find facts about the 
Bethany sisters. We have already 
studied two of them, and the one remain- 
ing gives us the substance of our story 
of the Bethany home. Chronologically 
arranged, this story ought to come first, 
the resurrection of Lazarus following this. 
In the last place comes the feast given 
at the house of Simon. I have, how- 
ever, inverted this order intentionally, 
so that the character study of the two 
sisters could be made more effective. 
Now, let us turn to the story of the 
Bethany home. 

After the analysis of their person- 
alities as given above, one reading the 
story as given by Luke (10:38-42) with 
a free and simple mind will be struck at 
once by the calm and peaceful atmos- 
phere prevailing there. Their respective 
individualities attracted the respect and 
admiration even of Jesus. The beauty 
of this home evidently consisted in the 
co-operation and harmony of the two 
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loving sisters. With this general con- 
ception in mind, let us review our text 
verse by verse. Vs. 40 says: “Martha 
was cumbered [that is, distracted] about 
much serving.” Weare prone to under- 
stand this as if she were unduly vexed in 
providing entertainment for the guest, 
while the original Greek word used here 
simply means her attention was dis- 
tracted. It represented the mental atti- 
tude of a discreet and thoughtful woman 
busily engaged in her household man- 
agement and overseeing all the affairs 
connected with the kitchen, parlor, and 
dining-room. She had not the slightest 
displeasure in her heart, but was per- 
fectly delighted at the visit of this rare 
guest, and was cheerfully engaged in 
entertaining him. 

The same verse says: “She came up” 
to him, which means “stopped” near 
him. That is, she just did this on her 
way to or from the kitchen. This does 
not in the least imply that she ap- 
proached Jesus to make a complaint. 
Then she said, “Lord, dost thou not care 
that my sister did leave me to serve 
you alone? Bid her therefore that she 
help me.” Light determines sight: 
these words can easily be misunder- 
stood. Martha did not intend at all 
that Jesus should command Mary for 
her benefit and pleasure to come out and 
help her. More plainly translated, it 
would be something like “I wish she 
would help me.” 

We have to analyze the sentiment 
with which she said this. Did she really 
hope to be helped by her sister? No, I 
understand this as a piece of pure pleas- 
antry. Suppose Mary went out to the 
kitchen to help her, would Martha be 
pleased with that? With her ability 
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and discretion, almost everything would 
have been ready. Moreover, it is erro- 
neous to suppose, as some do, that the 
Bethany home was quite poor. It may 
be true that the sisters lived in the same 
house with Lazarus. But what ground 
is there to say that their brother was 
poor? We have indeed the name 
Lazarus as the name of a sick beggar, but 
how can we infer from this that Martha 
and Mary were poor too? The name 
Lazarus is a name quite common among 
the Jewish people. It is a popular con- 
traction of Eleazar, so often found in the 
Old Testament. The name itself sug- 
gests nothing about the social standing 
of one bearing it. It is a hasty tradition 
that understood this parable as based 
upon facts and considered the name Laz- 
arus in it to be that of the brother of the 
Bethany sisters. It is not yet clear to us 
why Jesus gave no personal names in the 
other parables while he did so in this 
onealone. At any rate it is more reason- 
able to consider the Bethany home as a 
middle-class home in its manner of life 
than as a poor family. 

Evidently this was not a family with- 
out a servant in it. To believe that 
Jesus came to stay overnight with quite 
a poor family is much harder for us. 
In a family of some means Martha could 
easily manage to attend to her kitchen 
affairs without Mary’s assistance. Look- 
ing at the same thing from the opposite 
side, it is most common in entertaining 
the guest to have someone of the family 
sit and talk with him after he enters the 
room. It was Mary’s part to do that 
now, and it would be indiscreet to call 
her away from her part and make her 
attend to kitchen affairs. None of us 
would do that on such an occasion, even 
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if we were a little too busy in other parts 
of our house. 

Considering all these things, her 
words were undoubtedly no complaint 
forced out of necessity. 

Moreover, it is already clear enough 
that they were no bitter expression of 
jealousy on the part of Martha. Why, 
then, did she speak as she did? I con- 
sider this as nothing more or less than 
an innocent pleasantry, said out of pure 
innocence and received by the other 
with an equal degree of good will. The 
calm and peaceful atmosphere felt in 
the intercourse of those innocent people 
was the greatest comfort to Jesus. It 
is entirely erroneous to consider Martha 
_ as actuated by a feeling of jealousy or 
Mary as required to help her sister. 
Viewed in this light, the answer made by 
him becomes more significant. He said, 
“Martha, Martha, thou art anxious and 
troubled about many things; but one 
thing is needful, for Mary hath chosen 
the good part which shall not be taken 
away from her.” 

Now, choosing the good part men- 
tioned here has nothing to do with any 
puzzling problem of ethical discussion. 
He did not mean to classify Mary’s 
action as good and that of Martha as 
its opposite. Their conversation was of 
far simpler nature. To use plainer lan- 
guage, Mary was told that she had 
drawn a happier lot, and that no one 
could change it after she had once drawn 
it. There was nothing too grave or 
serious in the innocently happy atmos- 
phere of this home. Jesus talked to 
them with no didactic purpose nor with 
a sermonizing air. Everything was 
simple and innocent here. Someone 
may remark that with this exposition 
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the New Testament passage becomes 
all too plain and not Scripture-like as 
a text. That is true, and the remark- 
able beauty of this passage lies in its 
plain simplicity, its being absolutely 
unscriptural in the formal, moral, or 
theological sense. 

Viewed in this light, free from preju- 
dices, the real worth of this story will 
at once be seen to consist in its absence 
of didacticism. Our Scripture says in 
vs. 42, “One thing is needful.” This is 
an appropriate expression of religious 
views, one which may be made good use 
of, according to its various applications. 
But let us ask ourselves if this is a remark 
well fitted to the scene described. One 
cannot but notice in it too much of priest- 
craft, and it is quite doubtful if a serious 
phrase like this would really be used by 
Jesus under such circumstances. 

We cannot go into the detailed study 
of textual criticism now. Yet roughly © 
speaking, the New Testament was at 
first a collection of copied letters, un- 
doubtedly very difficult to be read, and 
more so in its later transcriptions. 
Men were so perplexed in reading it in 
its original form that they began to 
group together words and then phrases 
and clauses, so that it should be more 
legible. We are told that the book was 
only quite recently printed in its present 
form of verse divisions. In 1551 Robert 
Stephens produced such an edition for 
the first time. It is no wonder, then, 
that we find so many unnatural breaks 
in its passages. In the next place there 
are various texts of the Bible quite 
incompatible with each other. An ex- 
amination of the passages now called 
vss. 41 and 42 shows at once that some 
original texts of the Bible do not have 
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the sentence in question. This is quite 
remarkable. Some of the leading 
scholars will read this passage as 
“Martha, Martha, thou art (too) anx- 
ious. Mary hath chosen the good part, 
which shall not be taken away from her,” 
and they omit the two sentences found 
in our version, that is, ‘thou art troubled 
about many things. But one thing is 
needful.” Omitting these sentences, 
parts of the innocent dialogue become 
better fitted to each other, without a 
useless remark or a sermonizing phrase 
in it. In our version these sentences 
cannot but appear to be a little out of 
place to those who observe the natural 
flow of the simple and innocent family 
conversation. To me it seems that the 
first of these two omitted sentences is 
a paraphrase of the sentence, “You are 
anxious,” being a later insertion. The 
second sentence, “One thing is needful,” 
is most probably a comment put in by 
some devotional person as a result of 
his sense of something wanting in the 
text. Such persons would quite natu- 
rally think that the very fact of the 
story of the Bethany home being given 
a place in the Gospels is a proof of its 
having some profound significance. 
Religious talks are most likely to be 
touched with some such conceptions as 
the root ideas or first principles of life. 
The simple words of Jesus to Martha 
that she was too anxious, while Mary 
had drawn the good part for herself, 
would lead people of such a meditative 
bent of mind to contemplate the quiet 
listening attitude of Mary in contrast 
to Martha’s being careworn. They 
would be prone to ponder that human 
life is simple in its real essence, not 
many charming features being required 
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for its enchantment. They would soon 
write down in their own Bible, “One 
thing is needful,” as their own comment. 
We are very likely to make such after- 
insertions in letters we write or receive, 
and such an inserted note will become 
quite hard to be distinguished before 
long from the original context. The case 
would be far more confusing in papyrus 
or parchment. 

Apart from this question of text- 
criticism we get a glimpse of the noble 
personality of Jesus himself in this pas- 
sage. This will form the closing part 
of my paper. The simple and innocent 
character of Jesus and his calm and 
quiet attitude in all sorts of conditions 
are clearly manifested here, as we have 
seen above. Now, there are two phases 
most attractive to us in our study of 
great men. One is the dynamic side 
of our lives and the other is the static 
side, in which they show more or less 
passive adjustment of themselves to 
their various circumstances. We may 
call these public or private aspects of 
their lives, both of which must be taken 
into account in the study of their true 
character. It would require too much 
space to quote here how Confucius, the 
Chinese sage, behaved in the field of 
Chun and Tsai (in the province of 
Shangtung), where he nobly endured 
persecutions and privations. The story 
is always fresh with inspiration to us. 
In comparing Jesus with Confucius 
some Japanese thinkers often remark 
that the former stands higher in his 
earnest activities, while the latter excels 
in his calm and quiet generosity. This 
may not be true, but it is quite reason- 
able that such a remark should be made. 
For in the character study of Jesus 
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materials made use of by the majority 
of modern writers are rather one-sided. 
Their attention is directed rather to his 
missionary zeal, his bold and earnest 
aggressiveness toward the ruling classes 
in the religious community of Palestine, 
and soon. On the other hand, his dove- 
like gentleness and lamblike meekness 
constitute the aspect of his personality, 
which is difficult to be appreciated even 
by us Christians in this age of self- 
aggrandizement and self-advertisement. 
It is no wonder, then, that the non- 
Christian community cannot clearly 
recognize this higher half of the life of 
Jesus, grounding its judgment upon what 
is found in the so-called Christian liter- 
ature of the modern world too much 
contaminated with the spirit of mate- 
rialism and commercialism. Such per- 
sons will misunderstand Jesus simply 
because we misrepresent him to the 
public. That is, we who have to reflect 
his life and character in both of its 
aspects, public and private, cannot yet 
realize them so fully in our own thought 
and conduct. Now, in the whole biog- 
raphy of Jesus the episode of the 
Bethany home is perhaps the best 
example of his gentleness and meekness, 
or, in other words, the character of his 
private life. 

With that end in view, let us consider 
the time-relation of this episode. It 
occurred either at the time of the Feast 
of Tabernacles, that is, the Jewish 
autumnal feast held in November, 29 
A.D., or at the time of the Feast of Dedi- 
cation, that is, the winter feast held in 
December of the same year; in other 
words, it occurred two or three months 
before his crucifixion. The resurrection 
of Lazarus was in the spring of the year 
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30, and Simon’s feast took place on 
Friday, March 31, of the same year. 
If this chronological arrangement is 
correct, the last incident occurred only 
six or seven days before his execution. 
Although the people of Bethany did not 
yet perceive that the cross was already 
overshadowing him, Jesus himself clearly 
perceived what lay before him. 

Next let us turn to the consideration 
of the locality. Bethany was less than 
two miles from Jerusalem, the strong- 
hold of Jesus’ deadly enemies. Consider 
for a moment that on the one hand those 
enemies had been eagerly engaged in 
sharpening their swords and spears for 
their ominous purpose, and on the other 
hand that Jesus was quietly passing 
the time at the home of the Bethany 
sisters or with the homely villagers. It 
was as if each party were perfectly un- 
conscious of the other. But the fact is 
that our Lord was absolutely uncon- 
cerned about his enemies, although he 
knew full well what they were about. 
There is an old Chinese saying that 
heroes deceive men. But this saying 
has no application at all to what Jesus 
did or said. There was perfect har- 
mony between his inner and outer life. 
He was always master of himself, and, 
because of this secret, he enjoyed Simon’s 
good will and the sisters’ hospitality to 
the fullest extent. That light-toned 
pleasantry of drawing a good lot was 
possible, and at the same time quite 
appropriate, to one who was altogether 
free from useless anxieties. Jesus Christ 
bleeding for us on the cross is a sight 
which always commands our adoration, 
and yet we do not know whether that 
scene appeals more strongly to our 
admiration than his attitude at the 
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Bethany home. Suppose we were placed 
in a like situation. Perhaps a so-called 
evangelical zeal would occupy us too 
much and tempt us into sermonizing. 
We should not in such a mood be con- 
tented with a passing and playful remark 
about Mary’s good lot. Very likely we 
should boast of one thing needful, as if 
we monopolize it, and should be addicted 
to sermonizing, to the discomfort of oth- 
ers. Most probably we should wonder 
at the thoughtlessness of the villagers, 
the hard-heartedness of the disciples, 
and the cold indifference of the people 
at large. See how differently the mind 
of Jesus works. It is always free 
as flowing water, never stopping or 
stumbling at any obstacle before it. 
Jesus was perfectly disinterested him- 
self and ready at any time to give fair 
judgment and due sympathy to every 
one of those with whom he came in con- 
tact. A perfect type of humanity! 
Let us hope that this aspect of his per- 
sonality may more and more be made 
known to the world. Our Christian 
ideas and conduct will be the only right 
channel for that purpose. But what 
was the secret of his personality? It 
was nothing but the outcome of his own 
convictions. When Lazarus died, Jesus 
was not in Judea, and, as he said to his 
disciples, ‘Let us go into Judea again,” 
they remonstrated in earnest, referring 
to the recent attempt of the Jews to 
stone him. In answer to this Jesus said 
to them, “Are there not twelve hours 
in the day? Ifa man walk in the day, 
he stumbleth not, because he seeth the 
light of this world. But if a man walk 
in the night, he stumbleth, because the 
light is not in him.” Undoubtedly he 
referred here to one of his own convic- 
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tions that he was still walking in the 
broad daylight, whatever enemies might 
rage about him, and that his night was 
not yet come, when he was to stop his 
work, not because of the excessive great- 
ness of the hostile power, but rather ac- 
cording to the divine ordinance of the 
time. His second conviction is embodied 
again in his own words: “In my father’s 
house there are many mansions,’”’ even 
if the dark clouds may for a time over- 
shadow the whole world. He attained 
these two convictions through his own 
sufferings. He formed the habit of 
looking steadfastly to the goal set before 
him at the end of the way of righteous- 
ness he was then pursuing. Vicissitudes 
of his life had no. power to divert his 
steady footsteps at any time. Such 
was the faith that he had constantly to 
exercise through obedience to the 
Heavenly Father as his beloved son. 
His noble attitude at the Bethany home 
was nothing but the natural outcome of 
his own faith of this kind. Perhaps he 
was then quite unconscious of that, and 
if so, the beauty of his mind is all the 
more remarkable. Here we have the 
greatest charm of the picture before us, 

In conclusion, we return to the start- 
ing-point of this character sketch. 
Christianity never puts a set value upon 
us. Any one-sided classification of men 
is against its principle. On the contrary, 
it recognizes an individual nature as the 
gift of the Father to each of his sons. 
No two men are alike: the strength of 
some is in their business activities, and 
the beauty of some is in their enthu- 
siastic temperament. All are equally 
respectable and respected by the Father. 
Each of us has his own individuality, 
the intrinsic value of which is equal to 
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the blood of the Lamb. Thus it is the 
spiritual vitality of Christianity that 
discovers, disciplines, and perfects our 
individualities. 

Under the inspiration of such appre- 
ciative friendship of Jesus, hasty Simon, 
the son of Judas, could finally present 
the Petrine strength of the strongest 
pillar of the apostolic church. Through 
the grace of his profound insight into 
the individual natures and of his unique 
power of perfecting our personalities 
practical Martha and enthusiastic Mary 
live forever in one of the most beautiful 
stories of the Gospels, in spite of the 
apparently wise but superficial estimates 
often given. Christ’s salvation is 
nothing but the unfolding of this spirit- 
ual vitality. We believe in our salva- 
tion after death. But what we need 
first of all is a daily salvation, the sal- 
vation at every moment of our life. 
With a vague self-knowledge, a weak 
self-confidence, a feeble self-respect, 
and an unreliable self-help, our indi- 
vidualities are prone to be fettered and 
obstructed from their full development, 
because of the numerical force of the 
mass and of the magical power of the 
views and ideas conceived by the se- 
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lected few. At this crisis it is the voice 
and countenance of Jesus alone that 
strengthens us to be true to our own 
selves above the blinding storms of the 
shallow but immediate interests and 
comforts in this world. The more we 
taste of such daily salvation of indi- 
viduals the more shall others with us 
be saved and the more the eternal life 
of each shall be realized among us. 
Our eternal life is not a state of happy 
indolence or monotonous continuance 
beginning beyond the grave. Rather 
it is a life commencing at this very 
moment and diffusing itself through 
manifold activities into the everlasting 
future. Our salvation will be an empty 
dream, however high-sounding our talk 
about it, if, without a sense of the holi- 
ness of the very spot we are now standing 
on in society, and without an ‘effort to 
realize the character fit for this self- 
consciousness, we do not experience, at 
every moment and at every turn of our 
life, such spiritual vitality on both 
phases of our personality, quiet and 
active, private and public. Though a 
fragmentary narrative, the story of the 
Bethany sisters is thus a symbol of 
Christ’s gospel. 
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Messianic CG i 
Modern Thought 


“Modern Dislike of the Messianic 
Consciousness in Jesus” is considered by 
Geerhardus Vos of Princeton Theological 
Seminary in the Biblical Review for April: 
So long as any personal religious attachment 
to Jesus is retained, the question of what 
Jesus thought concerning himself will be a 
matter of concern. The doubt cast upon 
the Messianic consciousness arises from a 
dislike of it, and dislike arises from “the 
instinctive perception of its unsuitableness 
and unmanageableness as a companion to 
those other forms of consciousness which the 
liberal theology is wont to regard as central 
in the mind and purpose of Jesus.”” Three 
factors operate to cause the _historico- 
critical school to reject the messianic con- 
sciousness: (1) the supernatural character of 
the office; to think in messianic terms is to 
think in terms of supernaturalism and the 
latter is expelled as far as possible by the 
modern view; (2) the soteric purpose of the 
messiahship; the messiah stands for salva- 
tion, and salvation is a stumbling-block to 
the modern mind; (3) the coequality with 
God which messiahship postulates. “Those 
who reject the messianic consciousness do 
not do so because they have something 
higher and more inclusive which would ren- 
der it superfluous as a distinct item of faith. 
They do so because they desire to substitute 
something lower and less difficult to believe.” 


and 


The Authorship of the First Gospel 


All arguments break down when one 
attempts to distinguish between the authors 
of the Logia and of the First Gospel, or to 
prove that Matthew cannot have written 
the latter work. This is the contention of 
H. H. B. Ayles in his article “The Author- 
ship of the First Gospel,” which appears in 
the Interpreter for April. The theory that 


the author of the Logia was also the author 
of the First Gospel and that both must be 
assigned to Matthew is substantiated by the 
external evidence. It affords a complete 
and obvious explanation of the disappear- 
ance of the earlier book and reconciles the 
statements that Matthew composed the 
Logia and also wrote the Gospel. Internal 
evidence as well as style verifies this conten- 
tion. Matthew departs from the Logia with 
much more freedom than Luke, therefore, “if 
the authors of the Logia and the First Gospel 
are not the same, the procedure of the latter 
is most extraordinary. It is strange that 
he should have allowed himself greater free- 
dom of alteration when dealing with the very 
words of our Lord, than he did when he was 
merely reproducing a narrative.” 

The agreement of the Logia and the First 
Gospel as regards their theological stand- 
point is equally remarkable. The basis of 
both is the Old Testament, elevated and 
spiritualized. The idea of righteousness in 
both is Jewish and not Pauline. 

Perhaps most striking of all likenesses lies 
in the high Christology which both present. 
Not only is our Lord’s messiahship main- 
tained in the Logia, but in Matthew his 
divinity is asserted in unqualified terms 
(12:27). 

The similarity of the Logia and the First 
Gospel is finally apparent in the arrange- 
ment of material. ‘The method adopted in 
the First Gospel is to group the matter 
according to the connection of ideas and to 
pay little regard to chronological order or 
historic occasion. The plan of the author 
of the Logia was precisely the same.” 


University Preaching 
“University Preaching,” by Francis 
Greenwood Peabody in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review is the subject of an interesting 
article for April. In the university preaching 
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in England two characteristics stand out 
with much prominence. The first is the 
prodigious length of the sermons and the 
second is the type of subjects regarded 
as appropriate. The English university 
preacher usually gives an elaborate discus- 
sion of some topic of philosophy or theology. 
He has in mind not the audience but the 
problem. University preaching in the 
United States, however, marks a most inter- 
esting transition. Here the first aim is to 
win and hold attention. The preaching 
then becomes intensely personal, direct, 
lucid, compact, free from all prolixity. 
Striking examples of this type of preaching 
are the Straight Sermons of Henry van Dyke 
and the University Sermons of Henry Sloane 
Coffin. The goal has not as yet been 
reached. “The English tradition of uni- 
versity preaching, though it may have en- 
couraged impersonal, scholastic, and prolix 
discourses, has something still to teach to 
the ardent, personal, and practical inten- 
tions of many American preachers.” The 
task calls for ‘‘thinkers not less than orators, 
seers as well as doers, scholars as truly as 
saints.” This necessary synthesis of vitality 
with wisdom, of personal appeal with philo- 
sophical insight is well shown in such Ameri- 
can university preachers as _ President 
Tucker of Dartmouth, in his Counsels to 
College Men, as well as in the great Phillips 
Brooks. 


CGountry-Church Problems 


In the Biblical Review for April Paul 


Dwight Moody writes on ‘The Country 
Church.” While there is no one problem 
of the country church, there are problems 
which are real enough. These may be clas- 
sified as economic and spiritual. Chief 
among the economic are the following: 
(x) the cityward drift; at present 47 per 
cent of the population live in the city; 
(2) the almost inevitable tendency to stag- 
nation found in the country and reflected in 
the church. One of the greatest spiritual 
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problems arises out of the movement for 
making the minister the disseminator of a 
scientific knowledge of agriculture. Such a 
procedure is dangerous, for partial knowl- 
edge is always dangerous, especially to the 
minister. Moreover, the day has passed 
when the minister can do this. The agri- 
cultural expert freely gives his services to 
farmers’ associations. Still more to the 
point, the chief task of the minister is not 
“the raising of improved or registered 
calves” but the development of Christian 
character, and the people will never allow 
him to forget this. 


Ethics of the College Student 


The “Ethics of College Students,” is dis- 
cussed by George Harris in the Harvard 
Theological Review for April. 

The American college is a community in 
itself. The commonly accepted view is that 
the student’s notions of right and wrong are 
sadly twisted. Quite to the contrary, it is 
found that the great majority of students act 
under a very high ethical standard. 

The prime virtue of students is truthful- 
ness. The very pursuit of knowledge pro- 
motes this virtue. College men, whatever 
their faults and wrongdoings, will not tell 
lies. 

The ideal of the college man is that of a 
gentleman. ‘Thou shalt be a gentleman is 
the first amendment of the Ten Command- 
ments, and on it hang the academic laws and 
prophets.” 

Again, students are honorable. This is 
evidenced in the gradual spread and adoption 
of the “honor system.” The virtues of 
loyalty and the spirit of democracy also are 
conspicuously present. 

Drinking, immorality, boasting are all 
rapidly disappearing from college life, and 
in their stead is growing up a vital interest 
in religion. Religion formerly was shunned. 
Students would not talk about it. Skepti- 
cism used to be prevalent. Now a student 
“boasting of his unbelief, challenging Chris- 
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tianity, would be considered a callow, silly 
fellow.” The note of religion to which stu- 
dents respond is manliness. Christianity is 
interpreted as a religion of service, as is 
shown by various forms of social and com- 
munity co-operation. Because we do not 
hear of revivals of religion in college it does 
not follow that there is no religion there. 
The college now fosters the religious life not 
by emotional conversions but by instruc- 
tion, by appeal to manhood, to faith, and 
to service. 


Jesus’ Response to Modern Thought 


Though Jesus spoke no direct word con- 
cerning modern thought and its problems, 
yet he does have an indirect response to the 
great issues and needs of the present day. 
President E. Y. Mullins in The Review and 
Expositor for April writes thus in his 
article on “‘The Response of Jesus Christ to 
Modern Thought.” Jesus’ answer to mod- 
ern thought was in a threefold form: “in 
what He said, in what He was, and in what 
He did.’”’ His reaction toward present-day 
thought is shown in four particulars. The 
first is his assertion that religion is autono- 
mous and independent. Freedom and 
autonomy are recognized as belonging to 
science and philosophy, but seldom as be- 
longing to religion. To Jesus religion has 
its own credentials; it rests upon no “alien 
power”; it interprets itself in its own 
legitimate terms; and has no meaning apart 
from fellowship between the divine and 
human. The second response to modern 
thought is found in the fact that Jesus makes 
the spiritual world a matter of reality. 
From all quarters of life there goes forth the 
demand for reality. This Jesus meets in 
supplanting spiritual make-believe with 
reality. The third response is in that Jesus 
still further reacts toward present-day intel- 
lectual demands by making God the central 
figure in His world of reality. In Jesus God 
ceased to be a matter of abstraction and 
became a historic fact. The idea of a pur- 


posive First Cause who cares and loves is 
the very thing that makes the religion of 
Jesus impregnable against attack. Finally, 
Jesus meets modern thought by his revela- 
tion of love as an essential fact of the divine 
life and thus as the “eternal basis and goal 
of all our being, thinking, and doing.” 


Is the Church Becoming Secularized? 


In the Reformed Church Review for April, 
a layman, William N. Appel, protests against 
the movement tending toward the secu- 
larization of the church. The church has 
become the center of secular and social activi- 
ties. It seems to have become harnessed to 
all so-called human and worldly movements 
and fails to infuse and dominate the social 
order with its “divinely given life and 
spirit.” Social reform to be sure is needed 
but specialists—statesmen and economists— 
are working for the ameliogation of social 
evils. There are fields in which the minister 
has no place to serve. His supreme and 
whole duty is to furnish the “pure stream of 
spiritual and religious food to hungry and 
sorrowing souls.” Religion is now being 
tested. The Christian church is on trial. 
If to the world hungry for a God-made reli- 
gion we offer but a secularized institution 
failing to rekindle the moral and spiritual 
life in the hearts of men, then modern civili- 
zation will be but ‘‘a thin veneer barely 
covering the primal passions of savages.” 


Missionary Progress in India 


Sherwood Eddy writes on “The Present 
Situation in India” in the International 
Review of Missions for April. The situation 
in India stands in many ways in contrast to 
that in China. In the latter country the 
mission movement among the student and 
official classes has been most encouraging. 
In India the greatest work is among the 
lower castes, where the mass movement is 
prominent. Again, in China large results 
have been won in the cities, while in India 
the movement has succeeded best among the 
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villages. In his recent visit to India Mr. 
Eddy conducted meetings among various 
classes, such as the ancient Syrian churches, 
the Christians of South India, the middle- 
and high-caste Hindus of the secondary 
cities, and the students of North India. In 
the meetings with the Syrian church every 
convention took as its keynote the idea of 
service. The plea was for this ancient 
church, whose missionary spirit has been 
so long dead, to awake and enter upon a 
great forward movement for evangelism, to 
win the non-Christians and to evangelize 
India. Many of these churches, following 
up the meetings, have undertaken a move- 
ment for the evangelization of the Hindu 
community about them. 

The movement among the Christians of 
South India resulted in a similar awakening. 
The executive committee of the South India 
United Church began an evangelistic cam- 
paign chiefly confined to the villages, which 
are the most hopeful and accessible fields. 
The plan now in operation calls for a three- 
year campaign, and if results so far are any 
indication whatever the harvest promises to 
be great indeed. 

The work in the larger towns and cities 
is based upon the experience wrought out in 
successful campaigns held in three typical 
secondary cities. In one of these cities as 
many as twenty-five hundred Hindus at- 
tended each night, hundreds giving in their 
names as willing to study the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Among the student class of India the fol- 
lowing characteristics prevail: (1) an intense 
spirit of nationalism, which has passed 
through the stage of unrest and now isa 
permanent factor which must be reckoned 
with; (2) a marked revival of Hinduism and 
an effort to reconstruct the old religions; 
this shows itself in a resentment toward all 
movements attempting to prove the superi- 
ority of Christianity or the inferiority of 
Hinduism; (3) an inevitable disintegration 
of the caste system, of polytheism, of idola- 
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try, and of many other fundamental beliefs 
and practices of their religion; (4) a wide 
appropriation of “Christian truths, Chris- 
tian spirit, and Christian practice among 
them.” The movement toward the ideal 
of a brotherhood of love, toward Christian 
standards of morality, toward social reform 
and service, is slowly permeating the edu- 
cated classes. 


Babylonian and Hebrew Theophoric 
Names 


In the Quarterly Statement of the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, issued in April, 
there appears an article under the caption 
cited above by Joseph Offord. 

In the narrative of Genesis the ancestral 
home of the patriarchs Abraham and Terah 
is said to have been Ur of the Chaldees. 

Wherever this place was, one thing seems 
certain: that Abraham, the founder of the 
Hebrew race, was a Babylonian, a Semitic 
inhabitant of Mesopotamia. If this is true, 
we should expect to find many things in 
common between the language and ideas of 
the Jews and their Babylonian contempo- 
raries. ‘This has been found to be true, and 
especially with respect to those most primi- 
tive of all specimens of human psychology— 
the titles used for the personal names of a 
people and of their gods. 

In the comparison of Hebrew and Baby- 
lonian theophoric names, it will be noticed 
that they almost always allude to some 
special attribute of the deity relating to his 
attitude toward mankind. The instances 
are innumerable, but a few are suggested 
here as examples. 

The idea of God as a shepherd is a com- 
mon one, such as the Babylonian Assur-re- 
$unu, “Assur is their shepherd,” Shamash re 
’ua, ““Shamash is my shepherd,” and many 
others, as compared with Isa. 40:11, “Shall 
feed his flock as a shepherd,” and the 
Twenty-third Psalm and others. 

Professor Hilprecht of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in mentioning the name Bur 
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Sin, the powerful “Shepherd of Ur,” calls 
attention to a number of instances of such 
names as “ingar,” “nagid,” and “Utul,” all 
meaning “‘Shepherd” as a divine title. 

The idea of God as a protector has given 
rise to such symbols as “Fortress,” ‘“Shel- 
ter,” «“ Shadow,” “Rock,” and “ Mountain,” 
Shemariah (I Chron. 12:5), “The Lord is 
my guardian”; Azariah (Ps. 33:20), “Whom 
Jehovah helps.”” Compare such Babylonian 
and Sumerian names as Utw-ur-ra, “Ur is a 
protector” (Sumerian); Bel-shum-uzur, “Bel 
protect the offspring.” Jastrow thinks the 
shum in this name is the same as sh’mu of 
Samuel. The virtue of a protector lies in 
his strength or might. The Babylonian who 
was called Iau-um-ilu is the same as Jao-el 
(Joel) of the Old Testament. “Jehovah is 
mighty”’—so Isa. 9:6, ““The mighty God.” 

The primitive strongholds were rocks, 
and so that idea centers into both the He- 
brew and the Babylonian. The Hebrew 
title Zuriel means “God is my rock”; Elizur, 
“God is a rock.” So the Babylonian Suri- 
addona, “‘My rock is propitious.” In the 
Zenjirli inscription there was a proto-Arabic 
deity named Suriel and an Assyrian god Sur. 
The rock deity provided shade, concealment, 
and shelter, and so all these ideas enter into 
the names. So Bezaleel (Ex. 31:2), “God’s 
shadow”; Zephaniah, “the Lord hideth.” 
So Ina-Silli-Bel, “Bel’s shadow”; IJh- 
Maliki, god is my councilor.” Com- 
pare with this Isa. 9:6: “His name shall be 
Councilor.” 

There is the El-Shddai of Palestine and 
the I/-Shadde of Babylonia. 

Some names extol the deity by interroga- 
tion: Michaiah (I Kings 22:8), “Who is like 
Jehovah ?” and Mishael (Dan. 10:13), “Who 
is like God?”; Babylonian Mannu-ki-Adad, 
“Who is like Adad?”” The Sumerian Utu- 
ba-ra, “‘Utu is Lord,” is the equivalent of 
the Hebrew Elijah. 

God as a light is familiar in both lan- 
guages: I/u-nuri, is my light”; Bel- 
nuri, “Bel is my light.’”” Compare Ps. 22:1, 
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“The Lord is my light”; Ps. 104:2, ‘Who 
coverest thyself with light as a garment,” is 
almost duplicated by a tablet text in praise 
of Merodach, as being Illani-illabis-nuri, 
“The god is clothed with light.” The 
fatherhood of God is expressed in the He- 
brew A biel (I Sam. 9:1), but emphasized in 
the Babylonian IJlu-Abi, “God is my 
father.” Abdili, “Servant of God,” is like 
the Hebrew Abdiel. 

During the reign of Hammurabi there 
occurred such names as Ia’we-ilu, “Jehovah 
is God.” ‘The eighth monarch of the first 
dynasty of Babylon was named Abi-e-Shukh, 
which reminds us of Abishua (I Chron. 8:4). 
A common Mesopotamian phrase, used in 
taking an oath before a divinity in making 
deeds, is Nis-ilu-Zakaru, and the last mem- 
ber of the phrase reminds one of the Hebrew 
name Zachariah, “The Lord remembers.” 
Some premonition of the Logos of the Gospel 
of John is found in the name I/u-bi-Shamash, 
“The Word of Shamash is God,” and the 
Word was identified with the first member 
of the Trinity in such names as Anu-pi- 
ninib, “The Word of Ninib is Anu,” and 
there is a hymn to the “Word of Merodach.” 

These are only a few of the instances cited 
in this interesting report, and the conclusions 
of the author, that these names express a 
relationship that is neither accidental nor 
modern, seem well founded. 


The Hellenistic Mysticism of the 
Fourth Gospel 


In the Americav. Journal of Theology for 
July, Professor E. F. Scott of Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Kingston, Canada, returns to that 
most interesting subject, “The Hellenistic 
Mysticism of the Fourth Gospel.” Profes- 
sor Scott holds that the redemptive concep- 
tion in which we pass from a lower to a 
higher plane in this present life was not pres- 
ent in the original message of Jesus. That 
consisted of the future inheritance of the 
Kingdom of God, and was granted as the 
reward and outcome of moral obedience. 
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Life in the Kingdom was conceived by Jesus 
not as a different but as a perfected life, set 
free from all present evils and limitations, 
and especially from sin, which precludes a 
true fellowship with the holy God. As a 
result of the gentile mission this doctrine of 
the messianic deliverance was assimilated to 
Hellenistic ideas, and with Paul had already 
transformed itself into a doctrine of redemp- 
tion. But Paul maintains the earlier con- 
ception alongside of the later one. He 
refuses to abandon the hope of a glory to be 
revealed when Christ returns to bring in the 
Kingdom, although he insists on the new 
life which is given to the believer as a present 
possession. In the Fourth Gospel the 
eschatological belief is little more than a 
survival. Christianity has become a reli- 
gion of redemption in the Hellenistic sense, 
and is concerned wholly with the miraculous 
change whereby we pass even now from 
death into life. 

The author of the Fourth Gospel writes, 
as he himself tells us, that through Christ we 
may have life—deliverance from the earthly 
condition which is no better than a state of 
death. This life is given us even now by 
inward fellowship with Christ, who is him- 
self the eternal Logos, sharing in the nature 
of God. Like the contemporary religions, 
too, the Gospel knows of a new birth. It is 
true that its teaching here has points of con- 
tact with the synoptic sayings on conver- 
sion, and with Paul’s description of the 
believer as a ‘new creature”; but the real 
parallel must undoubtedly be sought in 
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Hellenistic doctrine. The new birth, as the 
evangelist thinks of it, is no mere change of 
will and of religious attitude, but a renewal 
of nature, miraculously effected. Again, 
the Christian message is construed as a 
revelation, and the historical data are so 
modified as to conform to this idea. It is 
taken for granted that Jesus appeared on 
earth in order to manifest the divine nature, 
which men of themselves were unable to 
apprehend. 

Yet while there is this point of contact 
with the Hellenistic mysticism, Professor 
Scott calls attention to the absence from the 
Johannine teaching of the cruder elements 
in the Hellenistic cults. The mystical piety 
of the Fourth Gospel is not pantheistic like 
the mysticism of the Hermetic literature, 
nor is it in real affinity with the mysticism 
of the various cults. Furthermore, it is 
thoroughly integrated in ethics and history 
rather than in mere speculation. 


Expert Advice on Sunday-School 
Buildings 


The recent volume by Professor H. F. 
Evans of Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, on 
Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment, 
has awakened much interest on the part of 
churches planning new quarters for their 
work in religious education. Indeed, so 
considerable has this become that Professor 
Evans will doubtless be forced to charge a 
fee for such service. The value of such 
expert advice is great in assuring the wise 
expenditure of money. 
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MISSIONS 


Missionary Preparation in North 
America 


From the Edinburgh Missionary Con- 
ference the word went forth to all missionary 
boards and societies that the hour had come 
when deeper and more earnest attention 
must be given to the subject of special 
preparation for the missionary. Dr. W. 
Douglas Mackenzie, in the International 
Review of Missions, has told his readers of 
the response that has been made by the 
foreign mission boards in North America. 
The Foreign Mission Conference of North 
America decided to create a Board of Mis- 
sionary Preparation, to comprise about 
thirty-six persons. This board came into 
existence in January, 1912, when its con- 
stitution was formally adopted by the 
Conference. The board is the direct 
creation of the missionary boards of the 
United States and Canada and is constantly 
responsible to them. The board has cour- 
ageously and patiently set itself the task of 
a thorough investigation of the whole of 
missionary education. The direction in 
which the board is moving under the in- 
fluence of its investigations was suggested 
by a pertinent statement made by Dr. R. E. 
Speer: 

What is needed is the organic correlation 
of a proper course of training to the needs of 
missionary candidates throughout their course; 
and there would be some ground for holding 
that the training even of home ministers would 
be improved by its approximation to such a 
vital reshaping of work as appears to be desirable 
for missionaries. 


The real crux of the new demand is the 
need of re-interpreting the training for the 
ministry with the “world-consciousness”’ at 
work. It means the adoption deliberately 
and thoroughly of a principle which may 


well revivify every department of work in 
the theological curriculum. Possibly the 
recommendation of Principal Garvie, that a 
central college of missions be created in 
London or Oxford, may be the best for the 
army of young missionaries in Great 
Britain. But this would mean that the theo- 
logical colleges are to be further segregated 
from contact with the greatest movement 
of the age. Such would be an inestimable 
loss to the church and colleges. In America 
it is hoped that this specialization for 
the benefit of the missionary will be met 
by certain leading centers of theological 
education. In fact, several of the leading 
theological schools are using all their 
strength and some are raising new endow- 
ments and creating new institutional ar- 
rangements so that the preparation of 
missionaries may not be divorced from the 
work of training the home ministry. A 
warning was raised against any sacrifice of 
the thoroughness and completeness of the 
missionary’s theological curriculum. If 
there be any insertion of missionary sub- 
jects it must be done so as to avoid sacri- 
ficing what is already in the curriculum. 
Increasing importance is being attached to 
linguistic preparation at home, and to the 
work which missionaries can do during the 
first and second furloughs. 


The Needs of the French Churches 


The General Secretary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
has sent out to the churches a very appealing 
letter in behalf of the French Protestant 
churches. Dr. Macfarland states that many 
of them have suffered through the devasta- 
tion of the war, that many of their ministers 
are at the front, and that they need about 
$120,000, for a total of nearly five hundred 
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churches, “to keep Protestantism in exist- 
ence, to meet meager salaries, to provide 
humble places of worship in place of those 
destroyed.” 

Pastor Roussel after being here a year 
has gone back with only one-sixth of the 
amount needed. The Protestant church of 
France, with its old Huguenot parentage, 
is of great strategic importance at any 


RELIGIOUS 


Methods of Religious Education as 
Applied in a Local Church 


Two principles have been kept clearly 
in mind in developing the educational work 
of the First Baptist Church of Kewanee, 
Illinois. The first is that the laws of educa- 
tion are one and the same in both secular 
and religious education. In the second 
place, these laws are best understood and 
applied in the public schools. The aim is, 
in this church, constantly to exploit both 
the public-school system and the public- 
school teachers. The school is carefully 
graded from the beginners’ through the 
high-school and graduate departments. 
Tribute is laid on the trained talent of the 
public-school teachers as far as possible. 
A public-school principal who has made 
good in the day school is asked to head a 
department in the Sunday school and to 
work out the problems here on strictly 
pedagogical principles proved successful by 
his daily experience. The best possible 
effort is made to give him adequate equip- 
ment. The graded system of lessons is 
used, from the beginners’ through the inter- 
mediate departments, and for the most part 
in the high-school department. 

It was discovered that there were one 
hundred and fifty young people of high-school 
age in the Sunday school. The marked school 
spirit and interest were noted. These young 
people were brought together in a depart- 
ment and this interest and spirit exploited 
religiously, with fairly satisfactory results. 
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time, but to let its strength wane at this 
moment would be a calamity; and, as 
Dr. Macfarland urges, this is a need 
which is a peculiar obligation of our 
churches. 

Checks should be made out to the order 
of the French Relief Fund, and forwarded 
to the Federal Council, 105 East Twenty- 
second Street, New York City. 


EDUCATION 


In accord with the Five-Year Program, 
a co-operating committee was appointed 
for the purpose of carrying this program 
into effect. The committee is organized 
under three departments, (1) the missionary, 
(2) the evangelistic, and (3) the educational. 

The educational department was given 
the task of enlisting the young people in 
higher education and in definite religious 
work. They have approached their task 
thus far in three ways. First, they are 
seeking out individuals for private inter- 
views and counseling. Secondly, they plan 
to have an annual recognition service in the 
church, honoring the graduates of the high 
school who are also members of the church 
and Sunday school. On this occasion, each 
of the graduates is presented with a gift 
book accompanied with a congratulatory 
note signed by the pastor and committee, 
calling the attention of the recipient to 
God’s right to his life and urging the con- 
sideration of his life’s task in the Kingdom. 
A short address is made in which assurances 
are given that the church is prayerfully 
back of the graduate in seeking to help him 
to make good. Thirdly, an annual banquet 
is given by the high-school department, 
under the direction of the educational 
department, in honor of the graduates who 
are members of the church and Sunday 
school. The principal address on this occa- 
sion is given by some prominent educator 
from some one of our higher institutions of 
learning. This year there were present 
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about one hundred young people, and the 
address was given by Professor P. G. Mode 
of the University of Chitago. 

Still another feature of the educational 
work of this church is what is called “the 
young folks’ church.” This is nothing less 
than a carefully wrought-out plan for a 
church service on Saturday afternoon at 
two o’clock for boys and girls of the junior 
and intermediate ages. The service is or- 
ganized with ushers, collectors, choir, and 
all accessories. The musical directress drills 
a large chorus in music to be rendered at 
some special church service on Sunday—e.g., 
Easter Sunday. The pastor preaches a 
twelve-minute sermon most carefully pre- 
pared. Some topics preceding Easter were: 
“The Story of the Resurrection”; “What 
does it mean to be a Christian?”; “What 
does it mean to be a church member ?’’; etc. 
The educational ideal is kept uppermost. 
This service is made just forty-five minutes 
in length; at the close of it, the boys and 
girls are marched in the most orderly 
fashion to the social rooms, where they are 
put in charge of four teachers who have had 
special training in directing play activities 
in the public schools. For the next three- 
quarters of an hour they have a fine time, 
under the purposeful management of these 
teachers. An apple, a sack of popcorn or 
salted peanuts, or a sandwich is handed to 
each one as he leaves the church. Needless 
to add, they all come again. (The pastor’s 
little boy of six, when asked what he liked 
best about Daddy’s sermon, said, “Salted 
peanuts.”) An average attendance of one 
hundred was maintained for eight weeks 
preceding Easter. Forty or fifty boys and 
girls were baptized within a few weeks of 
Easter, and it is believed that they came 
into the church with an unusual intelligence 
concerning the significance of this step. 

The Educational Value of Books 


All those who in any measure are re- 
sponsible for the wholesome bringing up of 
the next generation should leave no stone 
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unturned to put readable and salutary 
books in easy reach of our young people. 
The effective antidote for bad literature is 
not its prohibition or even its withdrawal— 
because ways will always be found to 
procure it—but the provision in abundant 
quantity of readily accessible good and rec- 
ommended books. Many young people in 
our churches have not developed a keen 
interest in books. Obviously some cultural 
training in this direction would prove to be 
of immense value to them. Others, who 
love to read good literature, have no reliable 
means by which they may procure the best 
books. Frequently they know no better 
source of information than what may be 
had from the bookseller or from persons 
who have no strong moral or religious con- 
victions. A very important service would 
be rendered if in connection with the reli- 
gious education department of a church 
there were brought into operation some 
agency which would be competent to direct 
the reading of the young people. In these 
days when books have become so numerous, 
and when the commercial element figures 
so largely in publications and advertising, 
not even the university professor can afford 
to disregard the counsel of authorities in 
selecting his reading. 
Training in Social Service 

The Social Service Commission of the 
Illinois Congregational Churches, in con- 
vention, presented a report recommending 
that every church have a public-welfare 
committee to act on such questions as law 
enforcement and legislation, the expression 
of church union, and state and community 
progress. Also, it was recommended that 
churches which have not created men’s 
classes or brotherhoods do so at once for 
study along social lines; that attention be 
given to the training of young men in citizen- 
ship and instruction in local problems; that 
work be done in organizing women along 
lines of social service activities; that the 
attention of the study groups be directed 
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to local economic conditions, and such 
questions as housing conditions, wages, and 
similar things of community concern be 
considered; that study groups be directed 
to a careful survey of the evils of the com- 
munity, that the church may know what it 
must face. This report was based upon 
replies from ninety churches to a series of 
questions. These replies showed a wide 
divergence in interpretation of social service. 
Some of them represented it as preaching 
the gospel, philanthropic reforming, and 
regenerative. 


Advice of a Methodist Bishop to 
the Clergy 


Bishop Neely of the Methodist church 
recently gave this sound advice to the clergy: 
“Don’t preach partisan politics, for every 
man has the right to vote any ticket he 
pleases. Don’t preach against amuse- 
ments, for the chances are that you will 
arouse people’s curiosity and lead them to 
investigate. Don’t become intemperate in 
preaching temperance. Intemperance is 


not only overindulgence in liquor. Don’t 
make long calls, for they are dangerous and 
may lead the neighbors to talk.” 


Baby Church in Toledo 


In the First Congregational Church of 
Toledo, a unique organization known as the 
Baby Church has met with marked approval. 
Its object is to care for all children under 
six years of age, during the hours of Sunday- 
morning worship. The Baby Church is 
divided into two departments: the Baby 
Church Kindergarten, taking care of all 
children between three and six years of age; 
the Baby Church Nursery, taking care of 
babies under three years of age. The Baby 
Church conducts its own exercises until the 
time when the closing hymn is being sung 
in the adult service, when the children 
march in procession and group about the 
pulpit. Then at the time of the benediction 
the minister says something to them or 
mentions them in a brief prayer before or 
included in the benediction. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Consolidation of Societies 


A review of the denominational annual 
gatherings impresses one with the prevalence 
of the movements toward consolidation of 
societies. At the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion a most important matter of business 
concerned a proposal to bring the missionary 
work of the American Baptist Publication 
Society and that of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society under one adminis- 
tration. The Congregationalists announce 
that the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society and the Congregational 
Education Society have been brought to- 
gether under the general secretaryship of 
Rev. Frank M. Sheldon. The Methodists 
of the North and South have a movement 
of consolidation on foot which they expect 
will materialize in 1918. And the southern 


Baptists have consolidated the work of 
three executives into one office, and three 
mission monthlies into a single publication. 


Southern Baptist Convention 


Apparently the southern Baptists re- 
gard their convention, which was recently 
held at Asheville, North Carolina, as one 
of the most notable in their history. A 
noteworthy proposal called for placing under 
a single executive the work now being done 
by three executives. It was decided to 
consolidate the three mission monthlies 
into a single publication. Those whose 
interests run toward business were delighted 
at the announcement that the Judson Cen- 
tennial Fund of $1,250,000 had been com- 
pleted, and at one session of the Convention 
more than $100,000 was raised toward the 
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large debt of the Foreign Mission Board. 
For the first time in its history the Con- 
vention listened to a formal address by a 
woman. 


Advance of Congregationalism 


The Congregationalist and Christian 
World provides us with some interesting 
data respecting the growth of congrega- 
tionalism during the preceding year. Over 
70,000 persons have been admitted to the 
churches, with a net gain of 17,232. It is 
noted that the gain in men, 8,519, almost 
equals the gain in women, 8,713. The 
Sunday schools show a gain of 8,230 mem- 
bers, the Young People’s societies of 4, 353, 
and the men’s organizations of 5,746. The 
total of benevolent contributions to all 
causes was $2,433,205, a gain over 1914 of 
$161,165. There are 37 churches having a 
membership of between 500 and 1,000. 
There has been a considerable decrease in 
amounts used in home expenditures, which 
may not be a bad sign when it is balanced 
by an increase in benevolences. 


Presbyterian Beliefs 


The threatened disturbance in Presby- 
terianism respecting the doctrines taught in 
Union Seminary and the candidates licensed 
by the Presbytery of New York has been 
averted by a declaration of beliefs which 
the Assembly asserts are fundamental. This 
declaration is really a reassertion of the 
beliefs laid down in 1910. Its five sections 
begin with the words: “It is an essential 
doctrine of the Word of God”—first, that 
the word of God is free from error; secondly, 
that “our Lord was born of the Virgin 
Mary”; thirdly, that Christ “offered him- 
self a sacrifice to satisfy divine Justice and 
to reconcile us to God”’; fourthly, that “he 
rose from the dead with the same body with 
which he suffered”; and, lastly, “that our 
Lord showed his love and power by working 
mighty miracles. The working is not con- 


trary to nature, but superior to it.” Follow- 
ing this comes the injunction: 

Presbyteries are hereby enjoined not to 
license or ordain any candidate for the ministry 
whose views are not in accordance with this 
deliverance of 1910. This General Assembly 
renews its positive mandate with full expecta- 
tion of loyal compliance by all our presbyteries 
and directs that when a candidate appears who 
is found to be not clear and positive on any one 
of the fundamentals of our faith, that his licen- 
sure be deferred until such time as in the judg- 
ment of the presbytery he has become so. 


The Congregationalist and Christian 
World says: 

We do not wonder that the conservatives 
are satisfied with this so-called compromise. It 
reaffirms, in language which is precise, what the 
Presbyterian Communion learned from Augus- 
tine, from Calvin, from John Knox, from the 
Hodges, and other stalwart men of Princeton, 
who glory in the fact that the seminary in 
which they teach has nothing new to learn in 
theology. 

The point to be observed is that this 
compromise does not lay the ghost of 
Union Seminary. Also, it was made clear 
that more Union Seminary students were 
licensed in Brooklyn than in New York, 
and that the New York presbytery was not 
the sole offender. 


Ministerial Salaries 


Dr. E. T. Tomlinson, secretary of the 
Board of Ministers’ and Missionaries’ Bene- 
fit of the Northern Baptist Convention, has 
been making a study of the salaries which 
are paid to pastors. The situation in the 
Baptist denomination is probably fairly 
typical of that of other religious bodies, and 
the figures certainly show that the churches 
are not paying ministers salaries sufficient 
to permit of thoroughly efficient living. 

In Massachusetts, for instance, outside 
of Boston, the maximum salary of 62 per 
cent of the pastors is $1,000, and 19 per cent 
of the Baptist ministers in Massachusetts 
receive a maximum salary of $600. In 
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Maine only 10 per cent of the Baptist min- 
isters receive $1,500 or more per year, and 
in Connecticut only 11 ministers out of 116 
receive as much as $1,500. In New Hamp- 
shire one person has $2,700, the highest 
salary, and only 6 others receive more than 
$1,300. In New York go per cent receive 
salaries of which the maximum is $1,000. 
Only ro per cent receive as much as $1,500. 
The maximum salary of 57 per cent is 
$600. In Michigan 38 per cent of the 
Baptist ministers receive salaries of which 
the maximum is $1,000, while 163 per cent 
have a maximum salary of $600. The con- 
ditions in southern California are different 
from those in most states, in that there are 
fewer country churches. As a result, the 
salaries paid the Baptist pastors in southern 
California average somewhat higher than in 
other places. Fifty per cent belong to the 
class receiving at least $1,500. 

Altogether, of the pastors connected 
with the Northern Baptist Convention, 77 
to 83 per cent receive salaries of which $1,000 
is a maximum. A large percentage of this 
class have a maximum of only $600. About 
one-tenth of the Baptist ministers receive 
salaries of $1,500 or more per year. 

In studying these figures it is to be 
borne in mind that the intensely democratic 
and independent polity of the Baptists has 
tended toward the establishment of many 
small churches. In Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, for example, 73 per cent of the Baptist 
churches have less than 100 members. In 
Connecticut, New York, and Colorado 
approximately one-half have less than 100 
members, while in Michigan 82 per cent of 
the churches report less than 100 members. 

A similar discriminating analysis of the 
churches of other denominations is not 
likely to show more hopeful conditions. 
The need of some form of retiring allowance 
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for aged ministers is therefore exceedingly 
apparent. It is gratifying to see that so 


_Many denominations are now undertaking 


to raise pension funds. Special efforts in 
this connection are now being made by 
the Episcopalian, Methodist, and Baptist 
denominations. 


Women in the Churches 


Not only have women made demand 
that they be allowed to exercise their just 
rights in civil administration, but the same 
movement has been gathering momentum 
with the churches. At the Episcopal Dio- 
cesan Convention recently held in Boston, 
quite a little flurry was raised by the appli- 
cation of a woman for recognition as a 
delegate. A long debate followed and in 
the end the preponderance of judgment of 
both rectors and delegates, as well as that 
of Bishop Lawrence, the presiding officer, 
was against the admission of this woman. 
After further debate the matter was placed 
in the hands of a committee which is to 
report next year. In many local Episcopal 
congregations women vote and occasionally . 
sit on advisory boards, but they do not 
appear in the diocesan conventions or in 
the quadrennial General Convention. The 
Methodists have moved more rapidly in 
this matter and ten years ago removed the 
barriers between men and women, and since 
then the latter have had full rights as dele- 
gates at their general conferences. Some 
thirty women were members of the gathering 
recently held at Saratoga. For several 
years women have been elected to the Con- 
gregational National Council and in recent 
years there has been a bare sprinkling of 
them among the delegates. For the first 
time in its history the Baptist Southern 
Convention this year listened to a formal 
address by a woman. 
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BOOK NOTICES 


In the Service of the King: A Parson’s Story. 
By Joseph B. Dunn. New York: Putnam, 
tgt5. Pp. ix+158. $1.25. 

Here is a rare little volume. It is written 
from a sense of love; it thrills with life. The 
writer has a splendid sense of humor; for that 
reason he is an expert in practical religion, 
making people happy even when the day rose 
dark and life seems empty. This parson has 
found his great message in human life. Plain 
facts have made him a heretic, but he prefers 
to follow ‘‘the God of things as they are”’ rather 
than the little book-theorists who make such 
a hopeless muddle of life. A book like this does 
not have to be read—it reads itself, and gives 
you opportunity and inspiration to write one 
of your own at the same time. 


Modern Movements among Moslems. By 
Samuel Graham Wilson. New York: Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 1916. Pp. 305. $1.50. 


In the light of the present European conflict, 
this book has unusual significance. The author 
masses facts to show that Islam is by no means 
a hopelessly fixed and unchangeable religion. 
It has proved its power to assimilate truths 
and customs from other faiths, and even to 
formulate new conceptions so as to meet 
modern demands. Far from being a dead faith, 
hopelessly outclassed by Christianity, Dr. 
Wilson proves that Islam is thoroughly awak- 
ened by a great revivalistic spirit and by its 
political hope of one day bringing the whole 
world under its way. Not only in Africa, India, 
and Turkey has this double motive found start- 
ling expression in recent decades, but in the 
present war areas—Armenia, Persia, and Egypt, 
in particular—all of the Turkish-Mohammedan 
movements are full of new meaning when this 
viewpoint is kept wellin mind. The remarkable 
spread of Islam today, with its inferior and hate- 
inspiring propaganda receiving all possible 
emphasis, is regarded by Dr. Wilson as the most 
insidious danger which Christianity has to 
face in all the world today. Islam’s progress 
is held to be the greatest call to Christian 
activity known in modern missions. 


The Churches of the Federal Council. Edited by 
Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Co., 1916. Pp. 266. $1.00. 
This volume gathers together thirty differ- 
ent essays describing the particular views and 
history of the thirty different denominations 
whose delegates form the Federal Council of the 


Churches of Christ in America. The descrip- 
tions of the various communions are not all 
of the same pattern, and they naturally vary 
in value. If there is any particular criticism 
to be made of the work as a whole, it is that 
because of the interest in showing the general 
comity in spirit, there is a lack of sharply defined 
statement as to the most characteristic theo- 
logical views. This is less true, however, of 
those bodies which have confessional basis. 
The volume will be a handy volume of 
reference, and it is of particular value in showing 
how these denominations are tending to recog- 
nize the common divisor of a generic gospel. 


Rhythmic Studies of the Word (Vol. II). By 
J. M. Cavaness. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1916. Pp. 135. $0.75. 

A series of short poems based upon scattered 
verses of the Bible. At no point can the author 
claim to have touched the realm of real poetry, 
although his verse will doubtless be found help- 
ful in uncritical circles where ancient poems of 
piety are held in esteem. 


The Church and the New Knowledge. By 
E. M. Caillard. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1915. Pp. 221. $0.90. 
Miss Caillard believes that with the influx 

of modern scientific thought Christianity as- 
sumes greater significance for the world. While 
many of the theories formerly held by church 
Fathers must necessarily give way before the 
more accurate reasoning of today, yet the heart 
of the faith is essentially the same—instinct 
with life more than ever devoted to the saving 
of the whole human being and of all society 
as well, to the highest things of which it is 
capable. 


Behold the Woman! A Tale of Redemption. 
By T. Everett Harré. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1916. Pp. 400. $1.35. 
The author has here undertaken to develop 

one of the most delicate yet most appealing 

themes in all the world: the restoration of a 

seemingly hopeless and hardened life to purity 

and godliness, through the power of Jesus 

Christ. But, as is so often the case, Mr. 

has overemphasized the grosser features of the 

story, making a life of sin more attractive than a 

career of straightforward goodness. There is 

no denying the undoubted skill with which he 
handles many of his dramatic scenes; yet one 
becomes ied with so much exaggerated 
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and harrowing detail. Even such a study in 
abnormal psychology might gain in power if it 
were drawn in simpler lines, and if more balance 
story. 


Socrates, Master of Life. By William Ellery 
Leonard. Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Co., 1915. Pp. vii+118. $1.00. 

A brief but illuminating sketch of the career 
of the great philosopher, with many side lights 
from the times in which he wrought. Helpful 
leaders of thought, such as Mohammed and 
Jesus, are also included, and the Athenian’s 
influence is traced through succeeding genera- 


Methods of Teaching Primary Grades. By 
Ella Jacobs. Philadelphia: Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society, 1914. Pp. 192. 

Methods of Teaching “Jewish History”—Senior 
Grade. By Edward N. Calisch. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Chautauqua Society, 1915. 
Pp. 264. 

Methods of Teaching Jewish Ethics. By Julia 
Richman and Eugene H. Leman. Phila- 
delphia: Correspondence School for Religi- 
ous School Teachers, 1914. Pp. 274. 


These are very suggestive and useful text- 
books, with a practical emphasis which gives 
assurance that the Jewish youth trained by these 
methods will be unusually intelligent in their 
relations to God, to their fellow-Jews, and even 
to those of other faiths and nations. Jewish 
pride and exclusiveness, and an utter lack of 
appreciation of the nobler elements in Chris- 
tianity, are still present in these lessons. But, 
on the whole, they represent a marked advance 
in religious education—in keeping with the 
general forward movement in all denominations. 


Child Study and Child Training. By William 
Byron Forbush. New York: Scribner, 
1915. Pp. viit319. $1.00. 


Dr. Forbush has the knack of telling the 
greatest truths in the simplest possible language. 
Parents, teachers, and study-groups in day 
schools and Sunday schools will find here a 
great many helpful suggestions drawn from the 
ripest scholarship of the times. How to under- 
stand children; how to train them in honesty, 
in-reverence, in play-life, in elementary work; 
the use of stories, of prayer habits, of amuse- 
ments; how to make a nice combination of the 
influences felt in home, school, and church, and 
training for suitable life-tasks in later years— 


all of these and many other problems are dealt 
with in a most inspiring and wholesome fashion. 
Many suggestive programs for laboratory 
experiments are also carefully outlined, so that 
the student may be trained to observe and 
classify facts for himself. 


Commencement Days. A Book for Graduates. 
By Washington Gladden. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 257. $1.25. 


Eleven practical addresses filled with a 
warm faith in the youth of the land who are 
leaving Alma Mater for the more serious 
pursuits of business and professional life. The 
author wants all his young friends to feel the 
passion for service, to become the molders 
of a nobler civilization. To this end he advo- 
cates the most painstaking culture of the inner 
life. It is the growing man who counts for most 
and makes a lasting impression upon society. 


World Power: The Empire of Christ. By 
John MacNeill. New York: Hodder & 
Stoughton, 1914. Pp. 203. $1.00 net. 


Sermons preached to Toronto audiences at 
the commencement of the present world-war. 
Words of counsel and cheer based upon the 
great tragedies and heroic acts so commonly 
seen in the war zone. 


The Christian Faith. A Handbook of Christian 
Teaching. By W.C.Clark. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co., 1915. Pp. 347. $1.50. 


A book of this kind will doubtless find 
ready acceptance in the most conservative 
Christian centers of the country. It can have 
no helpful message for the thousands of young 
ple who have caught even a little bit of the 
toric spirit. If this is Christianity, as Dr. 
Clark avers, then the masses of our people will 
continue to resent its implications and to for- 
get its God. Although kindly meant, this is 
the cruder faith of long ago. Forward-looki 
Christians have found a nobler expression o 
their convictions. 


The Natural Order of Spirit: A Psychic Study 
and Experience. By Lucien C. Graves. 
Boston: Sherman French, & Co., 1915. 
Pp. v+365. $1.50. 

A sturdy defense of spiritualistic visions, 
with numerous “‘testimonies,’”’ derived through 

“reliable mediums,”’ from the departed. The 


= after death is here held most real and reason- 
able. 
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